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The story of the home... and 


the life insurance policy 


MANY YEARS AGO, a man bought a house. Natu- 
rally, he furnished his home in the style of the day 





At the same time, he bought a Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Policy. Today, he still owns that 
policy, and he still lives in that same home. 





But as times have changed, his taste in furnish- 
ing his home has changed, too. For example, the 
living room has been completely modernized. 
Here, as in other rooms, old-fashioned furniture 
has been replaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
ity, telephones, and an improved heating plant 
have been installed in the house. 








However, the physical appearance of his life in- 
surance policy probably has not changed a bit. It 
looks exactly as it did the day he bought it. Yet 





it, too, may have been modernized to the great 
advantage of the policyholder. For, as experience 
showed it to be possible, the Company was en- 
abled to give more in many cases, than was called 
for in the original policy. 

And, unlike the improvements to his house, 
which represent an outlay of cash, any additional 
benefits to which he is now entitled under his pol- 








This is Number 29 in a series of advertisements designed to git 
life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N.Y. 
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icy have been made available although no change 
in the premium rate was or could have been made, 


> For example, a policy issued before 1915 did 
not provide for participation in the surplus earn 
ings of the Company. Today, the holder of such 
a policy receives his share of the divisible surplus 


in the form of a dividend on his policy. 


Many policyholders, who have found it impos- 
sible to continue the payment of the required pre- 
miums on their policies, have been delighted to 
find that the non-forfeiture values available under 
such circumstances are, in some cases, now much 


larger than those specified in their policies. 


As conditions warranted, Ne tropolitan has also 
found it possible to increase substantially the 
amount of insurance payable under many of the 
earlier Industrial policies over the amount called 


for in such policies. 


An important provision included in many cur- 
rent Ordinary policies is the right to have the in- 
surance payable in the form of an income. This 
right was not included in early Ordinary policies, 


but has since been extended to them. 


Provisions for additional benefits in case of 
death by accidental means, and benefits for loss 
of eyesight or limbs, have been added to Indus- 
trial policies issued before these benefits were 


regularly included in such policies. 


> The changes cited above illustrate the progress 
that has been made in liberalizing the terms of 
Metropolitan life insurance policies, and in pro- 
viding more benefits. Each change has brought 
the policyholder some real advantage which the 
original contract did not obligate Metropolitan 
to provide. 


These improvements in old policies have been 
made voluntarily by Metropolitan as part of its 
effort to provide the policyholder with the utmost 


possible protection and service. 


> If you are in doubt as to whether your old pol- 
icies have become more advantageous since you 
bought them years ago, your Metropolitan Agent 
will gladly examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which you 


may now be entitled. 





Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 








THIS 1S THE TWENTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, Sept. 7; Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 


7; Business Week, Sept. 7; Time, Sept. 2; American Weekly, 
Sept. 1; This Week, Sept. 8; Forbes, Sept. 1; United States 
News, Sept. 6; Cosmopolitan, Oct.; Nation’s Business, Sept.; 
Fortune, Sept.; Newsw-ck, Sept.2; American Mercury, Sept. 
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Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, at age 16, when 
~> he became a partner 
"© in ownership of a 
; general store. 
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In 1900, at age 36, 
he became founder 
and first president of 
the Federal Life. 
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ISAAC 
MILLER 
HAMILTON 


Past-president and surviving 
Chairman of the Board, member of trio which or- 
= Federal Life Insurance ganized the A.L.C. See 
Company, Chicago ; Page 13. 
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The Life 
surance Agent 


insurance agent is a good 
p of the typical American, 

an in business for himgelf, a good 
neighbor in his own coal. Among 
other things, he has encouraged men 
to make much of family life, to plan 
for the endurance of their homes, the 


security of their dependents, and the 
education of their children. 


Massachisell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 











UNION CENTRAL'S 
TOTAL ASSETS 
RECENTLY PASSED 
$400,000,000.00 












-AND UNION CENTRAL HAS 
PLACED THESE DOLLARS IN 
INVESTMENTS WHICH CON- 

TRIBUTE TO THE PROGRESS 
























OF EVERY STATE IN THE 
UNION 
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ANOTHER BULL’SEYE 


For twenty-four consecutive years its lead ser- 
vice, built around the “Income for Life” appeal, 
has produced a remarkably high return from in- 
terested prospects. Pulling 40% or more replies 
from some areas, its returns today, including the 
great metropolitan centers, still average 11%. 


And now, to match the growing interest in Fam- 
ily Income and Family Maintenance plans, Fidelity 
has added a lead service which focuses on these 
appeals. Operating since September 1939, the 
new barrel for the sales gun has demonstrated the 
same high degree of marksmanship that gave the 
older lead service such prestige. 


mae: MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 














Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 

























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basi! S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 






Independence Square 











Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
f 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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Enduring Qualities 


EADLINES that brief the current news will be rewritten 
4 some day on the pages of history to title paragraphs in 

chapters that chronicle our day. Their predominate theme 
now is death and the things of death. Americans each morning 
are apprised of some new fact which impels a conception of 
bloodshed and human bodies wracked and torn. “Scrap iron 
shipped to belligerent countries.” “American flyers enlist under 
British flag.” “Paris surrenders to German arms.” “Airplane 
factories speed up production.’ “London and Berlin bombed by 
night raiders.” “Fifty destroyers sold to England.” “American 
youth conscripted.” “Carol escapes from his kingdom.” “Raging 
fires make thousands homeless.” “Battle lines drawn on three 
continents.” No one can read these lines without conjuring a 
picture of death, distress and destruction that inevitably must 
follow. The cause of peace so nobly espoused amd so valiantly 
advanced as civilization’s contribution to the happiness of human- 
kind yielded to the more ignoble passions as abjeetly as ever it 
did in barbaric times. 

These familiar scare-heads transferred to history will portray 
this era, on the tapestry that time is weaving, as one blighted 
by war and colored in red, because nations aspired and their 
leaders forwarded their ambitious plans by force of arms alone. 
The slaughter and devastation that marked the conquest years 
of Greece and Rome, the onrush of the Moslems and the Vandals, 
and the thrust for world domination of Napoleon and Philip of 
Spain, will be brought to date by the despair that rains from 
the air. 

That this generation be known to coming ages for accomplish- 
ments other than those of war and conflict, a spiritual reawaken- 
ing must transpire. Added to it there must be a devotion to 
material demonstration of that responsibility which love of 
neighbor imposes upon man. 

Insurance men now are the custodians of the most perfect 
human instrument ever devised for the alleviation of the sorrow 
that loss by death occasions, as well as for the upbuilding of 
protective financial bulwarks against debility and disability. 
They must strive their utmost in these days of tenseness and 
travail to reawaken among their fellow men a sacrificing urge to 
plan for other days of peace and contentment. 

Life insurance men must assume as a responsibility of their 
calling a determination to broadcast their message, which has 
love as its inspiration, and so curb the will to hate which the call 
to arms arouses. They must work to the end that stress be 
focused on the strides taken in the prolongation of life, in the 
eradication of diseases, in the relief of the distressed and in the 
betterment of conditions under which men live and work. Stories 
that forecast death and destruction must not be allowed to over- 
shadow those which tell of progress and development. Para- 
graphs that unfortunately record man’s weakness must be 
overwhelmed by those which relate instances of the rebirth of 
humankind in its devotion of that great commandment, “Love 
Thy Neighbor.” The institution of insurance must strive that 
America, while insistent that her defenses be adequate and endur- 
ing, will not fail to leave a heritage to coming generations of . 
adherence to those virtues which ennoble man and enrich hu- 


manity. 
a Wee 
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Telling How a Name—and There Are 





Thousands in Your Phone Book-— 


Grew Into a Center of Influence 


By RICHARD J. KATZ 


of the Rochester Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


NACONDA COPPER is selling 
A at 130, American Telephone 
at 302, General Electric at 
395, and Radio Corporation has 
just been split 5 for 1 after reach- 
ing.495 dollars per share. The 
fashionable figure is straight up 
and down. Not yet have Mae West’s 
curves become a national influence. 
Automobiles are not streamlined— 
they have perpendicular wind- 
shields.. Sun tan is the craze. 
Herbert Hoover is fishing. Silent 
pictures are still competing with 
the talkies. Everywhere things are 
booming. Unemployment is un- 
heard of. 

As you may well guess, it is the 
end of the summer of 1929, and by 
a queer set of circumstances too 
lengthy to relate here, I entered the 





*Address delivered at company's recent 


regional meeting at Niagara Falls 
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life insurance business with the 
Massachusetts Mutual. The first 
few weeks were spent in study and 
training—learning about policies, 
the rate book, and the company, 
and then one day I received my 
contract, but the true significance 
did not register until sometime 
later... My contract was dated Oc- 
tober 29, 1929—that memorable 
day .which marked economic col- 
lapse and the beginning of the 1929 
panic. 


Stress on Prospecting 


During those early months in the 
business I was told time and time 
again that prospecting was to be 
my biggest job—that prospecting 
and the proper selection of pros- 
pects was the most important part 
of this business of life underwrit- 
ing. Books and services likewise 
emphasized this. Veteran agents 





stressed it, and shortly I was be- 
lieving it. 

Prospecting is important, for 
without prospects we have no raw 
material, and we are, therefore, un- 
able to produce sales. Without good 
prospects the product produced will 
be of inferior quality. 

Prospecting is far too important 
to the success of an underwriter to 
be treated lightly. It should be 
thought out as exhaustively as any 
other part of his business. 

What is prospecting? Nothing 
more than news gathering—most 
easily done if we keep ourselves in 
active circulation. We must be good 
insurance detectives, thereby de- 
veloping a sixth sense for business. 
We must have a scientific method 
of prospecting and follow it at all 
times. The real reason back of 
production slumps is prospecting 
slumps. Prospecting should be made 
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routine, and if we do this we will 
have a reservoir of good prospects 
always filled, and increasing more 
rapidly than we are able to exhaust 
their possibilities. 

“What’s in a Name?”’—be it 
Jones, Brown, Cohen, or the pro- 
verbial John Doe—is he a prospect 
or a suspect? We don’t know until 
we explore and solicit, nor can we 
determine the true value until we 
have not only explored and solicited, 
but until time passes and additional 
possibilities unfold with the pros- 
pect’s changing position in this 
fast-changing world. 

It is 1930. Miniature golf is the 
rage. The 18th Amendment is in 
full force. Bootleggers are every- 
where. Ballyhoo, that short-lived 
magazine, is enjoying a big circu- 
lation, and Massachusetts Mutual 
agents are in the field with a rate 
book which has no supplements. 

“What’s in a Name?” Let us first 
get the name—Mr. X, a young law 
clerk about my age, living in Ro- 
chester, with whom I happened to 
share a seat on a train. We ex- 
changed the time of day, became 
fairly well acquainted, and within 
a few weeks I solicited him. After 
several interviews and the prepara- 
tion of pages of figures, application 
was made for a small policy, for 
which it actually took me fou 
weeks to collect the first quarterly 
premium. So you see I had con- 
verted a name into a suspect, into 
a prospect, into a policyholder. 


One of My First 

Now that Mr. X is a policyholder 
I wonder what his possibilities will 
be, and what the future will hold. 
This, of course, depends upon me 
as the underwriter, and also upon 
time. 

What I am attempting to illus- 
trate here is the development of 
Mr. X. In selecting Mr. X I do not 
believe I have taken an unusual sit- 
uation, but simply one of my first 
policyholders. 

It is now 1931. The foremost 
problem in American life is still the 
administration of justice. The Bank 
of the United States with its shock- 
ing disclosures of mismanagement 
has folded. Hoover has recom- 
mended a moratorium on the wa) 
debts, and the slogan of confidence, 
“Prosperity is Just Around the 
Corner,” has been heard every- 
where. 

Mr. X took Hoover literally and 
got married. Because of his in- 
creased responsibilities and the 
trend on the part of insurance com- 
panies to curtail disability benefits, 
a policy with full disability was de- 








livered. By this time Mr. X was a 
practicing attorney, having passed 
his bar examinations a few months 
before. This second sale showed 
me very definitely that I had a sat- 
isfied policyholder. 

Company surveys at that time 
show that business which came as 
a result of prospects referred by 
policyholders represented 23 per 
cent of the sales, so I began to ask 
Mr. X for leads. I recall that of 
four leads which he gave me in 
1931 one resulted in a sale, two 
fizzled, and the other I never did 
solicit. This may have been a seri- 
ous mistake. ‘“What’s in a Name?” 
In this unsolicited name I shall 
never know. 


Now Center of Influence 


Mr. X was now more than a 
policyholder—he had become a cen- 
ter of influence—and it was up to 
me to make him a generous one. 

Prices dropped so low in 1932 
that 1929 looked lofty by com- 
parison. Wages had dropped 60 
per cent, stock dividends 56 per 
cent, wheat was below 50c. a bushel, 
and cotton was selling at 5c. Tech- 
nocracy had its birth. Roosevelt 
was nominated and flew to Chicago 
to make an acceptance speech in 
which he promised not only a New 
Deal—but a great deal. 

My records show that Mr. X 
bought no insurance that year, but 
frequent contacts with him resulted 
in additional leads, additional sales, 
and in many instances further leads 
from the original leads which Mr. 
X had given me. The chain was 
working, and I was convinced— 
and still am convinced—that every 
name should be followed systemati- 
cally. 

We tear a page from the calendar 
and it’s 1933. The Nazis have 
burned the Reichstag, and Adolph 
Hitler is in power. Banks began 
to close, first in Michigan and then 
in Maryland—the inauguration— 
the banking Moliday, and the mora- 
torium on life insurance—script 
and fireside chats with “the. only 
thing we have to fear is fear it- 
self.” Then came the NRA, the 
AAA, and the rest of the scrambled 
alphabet. 


Time for Audit 


Mr. X’s age change came to my 
attention, and I decided it was time 
I made an audit of his insurance. 
No business resulted this year on 
Mr. X’s life—perhaps he also had 
felt the effects of these dark days. 
A simple idea, however, did pro- 
duce a policy on the life of his wife, 





and I believe it is reasonable to as- 
sume that he indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, accounted for some other 
business, for by this time several 
folks were policyholders as a direct 
result of Mr. X’s original leads— 
names which he had given me. I 
should not say names, for I mean 
prospects, and perhaps right here is 
a good place to define the difference 
between a name and a prospect. 

On every one of your desks is a 
list of names—the best obtainable 
in your particular locality—the tele- 
phone book. These are names—in 
fact lots of names, but when you, 
the agent, take a name plus infor- 
mation and ponder over it until you 
have unearthed or sensed a real in- 
surance need, and have discovered 
a plan to meet that need, then the 
name becomes a prospect, and to 
be a good prospector we must learn 
to recognize needs in every contact 
—train ourselves to think consist- 
ently in terms of needs. 

Time marches on—it is 1934. 
Tourist cabins are popping up 
everywhere, and we are all receiv- 
ing chain letters. The United States 
is off the gold standard. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Act has been 
adopted. Dust storms in the Middle 
West are blowing farms away. 
Federal Relief is rising. Dr. Towns- 
end has announced his annuity plan 
of $200 a month. In Canada Dr. 
Dafoe has delivered the Dionne 
Quintuplets, and a Rochester obste- 
trician has delivered to Mr. and 
Mrs. X their first child. 


Five Term Policies 


Mr. X solved the problem of pro- 
viding for this increased respon- 
sibility in a very modern way— 
additional insurance on a Term 
plan, and five policies were issued, 
to be converted, one policy each 
year during the next five years. 

Mr. X was still buying from me, 
and he was continuing to give me 
good leads. Because of these fac- 
tors I made it a point to see him 
often—first, to keep up to date with 
his insurance requirements, and 
also to place myself in a position 
to receive additional leads. 

When the year had passed, and 
it was time to go back to convert 
the first of these five Term policies, 
it was 1935. Mussolini had invaded 
Ethiopia. Upton Sinclair promised 
to end the depression with his Epic 
plan. The Supreme Court had in- 
validated the NRA. Drought con- 
tinued in the West. The Massachvu- 
setts Mutual announced the Family 
Maintenance Plan, and in my opin- 
ion, it was definitely to Mr. X’s 
advantage to convert his Term in- 
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surance to the Family Maintenance 
Plan. 

Knowing that in selling, our job 
is to persuade—to convince—and 
to be believed, and in view of the 
fact that J was convinced, and that 
I believed it was to Mr. X’s advan- 
tage to convert his Term insurance 
to Family Maintenance, I pointed 
out to him that this plan gave him 
40 per cent of his protection im- 
mediately on a permanent Ordi- 
nary Life plan, and the balance 
could be continued on a more lib- 
eral Term basis. The cost to make 
this conversion was little more than 
he had anticipated in converting 20 
per cent of the Term, and the time- 
liness of the Family Maintenance 


suggestion caused him to give me 
further leads, among which was a 
young accountant who had recently 
married, and who had most of his 
insurance on a Term plan. 


On to 1936 


Interest rates were still dropping. 
The popular pastime in 1936 was 
that parlor game, Monopoly. Ad- 
vancement and progress were evi- 
dent. Streamlined trains made 
their appearance, as did the China 
Clipper. The Queen Mary set a 
new speed record on her maiden 
voyage. Cloverleaf intersections 
and new roads were appearing 
everywhere, and chemistry had 
opened new markets with the de- 

















just Breezin’ Along 


The skipper said: “It was good fun, breezin’ 


along on life’s high seas, without a care. 


Then the storm came, as storms inevitably 


do. | realized that | was unprepared. What 
would my wife and children do if I did not 


weather this gale? 


‘When the clouds disappeared, | took the 


precautions | should have taken years ago. 


I called in a friendly life insurance agent. 


He helped me clear away fears of any other 


of life’s storms.”’ 
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_ prudential 


Home Office. NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 








velopment of plastics, synthetic 
rubber and artificial fibers. 

Mr. X, who up to this time had 
been in business for himself, formed 
a partnership with an older, more 
experienced lawyer. New oppor- 
tunities were there, but the dangers 
that might result when a partner 
dies were brought to his attention, 
and the result was partnership in- 
surance. So you see Mr. X’s partner 
was now a policyholder of mine too, 
and held potentialities as great, or 
even greater, than Mr. X. While 
the partner’s total insurance was 
substantial in amount, I was not 
unmindful of the opportunities. 


Partner's Possibilities 


Of course, I was then unable to 
determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty what these future possibil- 
ities were, but I recalled that train 
ride in 1930 when I first met Mr. 
X, and the subsequent developments 
in his case. There was one thing 
of which I was certain—that his 
partner was to be followed closely. 

With 1937 we had the appearance 
of magazines like Life, Look, and 
other picture books. It was a year 
in which candid cameras were seen 
everywhere. Swing, chiffon pies, 
jitterbugs and jam sessions were 
the vogue. Other events. which 
marked the year included the fa- 
mous sit-down strikes with John L. 
Lewis and the CIO. The reorgan- 
ization of the Supreme Court, and 
then the recession. 

In this year a very unfortunate 
situation developed. Mr. X became 
quite critically ill. Following his 
subsequent recovery—his health 
was definitely impaired, and he was 
no longer a standard risk. Success 
in obtaining more insurance for 
him meant brokerage—a very dis- 


tasteful word to our General 
Agents. However, this year the 
Massachusetts Mutual announced 


its willingness to accept certain 
substandard risks. This enabled me 
to increase Mr. X’s_ insurance 
thereby establishing a program 
which came nearer to approaching 
the definite goal which he had in 
mind. 


Leads Increase 
I feel that this new service which 
I was able to bring to Mr. X 
brought about an ever closer rele 
tionship than had existed before. ! 
was receiving more leads; in fact, 
at this point Mr. X had become 4 
very important factor in helping 
me to reach my prospecting objet 
tive. 
Nineteen thirty-eight is remem 
bered as the year that Howard 
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Hughes flew around the world in 
less than 4 days. It was the year 
of Wrong-Way Corrigan, Neville 
Chamberlain, his umbrella and 
Munich. 

A woman, a client of Mr. X’s in- 
herited some money. Mr. X called 
me into conference to determine 
the return and the advisability of 
an Immediate Annuity for this wo- 
man. Just another example that 
the endless chain is really endless. 


Loan Obtained 


Also that same year a very inti- 
mate friend of my client’s per- 
suaded him to put some money into 
what he considered a good business 
venture. The money was borrowed. 
That is, Mr. X borrowed part of 
the money from his insurance and 
balance from a local bank, using 
other collateral as security. When 
he called me in to obtain the loan 
on his insurance, I made it my busi- 
ness to determine what was up. The 
result was as follows: 

First, if the man with whom 
Mr. X was entering this venture 
died, there would be almost certain 
loss of the majority of the funds 
because the very nature of the 
proposition was so tied up with 
this individual’s personality that 
the risk of loss was immediately 
apparent. I, therefore, suggested 
to Mr. X that he insure his asso- 
ciate’s life for an amount equal to 
his investment, on which he would 
pay the premium as an added safe- 
guard for his investment. He 
thought this a wise suggestion and 
immediately adopted it. Naturally 
his associate became a policyholder, 
and should, particularly if this busi- 
ness venture proves successful, be 
in the market for more insurance. 


Insurance as Hedge 


I went back to Mr. X and de- 
livered the policy in which he was 
named the absolute beneficiary, and 
then focused his attention ow dne 
other hazard; namely, that the 
money which he invested in this 
proposition was borrowed capital, 
and if the investment proved suc- 
cessful he could repay the loan. If 
it did not prove successful and he 
lived, of course, he would be obli- 
gated to pay it back, but if he died, 
his estate, which after all is his 
wife and children, would Have to 
pay it for him. Therefore, I sug- 
gested that he hedge against this 
liability and purchase g@ifficient tem- 
porary protection to effect this 
hedge in event of his death. 

A simple request for a loan un- 
earthed two policies and a new 
policyholder with future potential- 





ities which can be determined only 
with the passing of time. 

Last year in 1939.while the 
Fascists were victorious in Spain 
and the King and Queen of En- 
gland came over to eat hot dogs at 
Hyde Park, certain leads obtained 
from Mr. X were being cultivated 
and becoming policyholders, and 
these policyholders were producing 
new leads. The New York World’s 
Fair opened with the theme “The 
World of Tomorrow,” and as the 
year came to a close and war broke 
out in Europe, we are all wonder- 
ing what the “World of Tomorrow” 
will be like. What will be the oppor- 
tunities for us in the life insurance 





ERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES, 

living in the same locality 
as their prospects, are familiar 
with the family background, 
associations, and general living 
conditions of their neighbors. 
Such information is of great 
value when they sit in to assist 
in budgeting income to include 
a sound life insurance program. 


Whealliy recommend the 
New Berl@hire Guarantor Policy 
to their friends, they are offering 
the last word in financial security 
and protection. This policy, de- 
signed specifically to meet the 





business, particularly when we re- 
call that it has been in this period 
that the TNEC started to take our 
hair down for us? 

What further progress will Mr. 
X make? Is it not reasonable to 
assume that even though there is 
a war in Europe and a presidential 
election in this country that Mr. 
X, and many other policyholders 
and prospects like him, will continue 
to grow —develop—and enlarge 
their circle of responsibilities? 

The period of time covered in 
this discourse is 10 years—my first 
10 years in the business. What 


about the next 10? 
(Concluded on page 28) 





major needs of every family 
man, provides: 


(1) A Clean-Up Fund | 
of immediate cash; 


(2) A Monthly Income pa 
for his family; a 
Policy 


(3) A Retirement In- 
come for himself. | 





Aggressive agents and brokers 
will find their incomes mate- 
rially increased by conducting a 
month’s intensive drive on this 
contract. For particulars, write 
H. L. Amber, Vice Pres., or any 
General Agent of the Company. 


oFyf, a tf BERKSHIRE ey 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Why Men Lapse 


Two weeks ago, in connection with 
the statement submitted by the special 
committee of life insurance companies 
to the TNEC, The Spectator reviewed 
editorially the findings in bulk of this 
committee in relation to the lapse and 
surrender situation. Coincidentally, 
this week the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company discloses the 
interesting results of a personal inter- 
view study, giving case histories, so to 
speak, on lapsed policyholders. 

Lost jobs and income cuts, the sur- 
vey indicated, are the greatest cause 
of lapsed insurance policies, account- 
ing for one out of every four discon- 
tinuances even with a war-industries 
boom in process. The avalanche of 
expenses resulting from illness and 
accidents is the second greatest cause, 
accounting for another 11 per cent of 
terminations. 

Though the number of discontinued 
policies swells rapidly in depression 
times, and shrinks with ecunomic re- 
covery, personal financial setbacks— 
“individual depressions”—ogcur con- 
tinuously and remain the dirett cause 
of the heavy majority of lapses of or- 
dinary insurance, the survey shows. 
Many families have optimistically 
assumed a load of installment obliga- 
tions which makes them very vulner- 
able, so that any unexpected emer- 
gency upsets the family finances. 
Insurance and savings are often 
thrown overboard in order to retain 
luxuries, the study finds. However, 
one out of every seven lapses soon 
reinstates and resumes payments on 
his policy. 


Two-Thirds Broke 


Altogether, financial difficulties ac- 
counted for 689, or more than two- 
thirds of the lapses among 1,000 
policyholders who quit paying pre- 
miums during the first half of 1940. 
Of the 1,000, 155 had lost their jobs 
and 123 had suffered cuts in income, 
either due to actual pay cuts or to 
changing jobs. Most of the income 
reductions so reported were larger 
than 10 per cent, thus wiping out the 
standard budget margin for savings. 
Another 14 lapsed policyholders had 
“gone broke” in business and lost 
their businesses altogether; in the 
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case of Vemgther 22, their businesses 
were operating at a loss. Another 46 
had accumulated heavy loads of debt, 
while 10 farmers lapsed because of 
poor crops or low market prices, the 
report shows. 

Expenses of sudden emergencies— 
illness, accident, or death in the fa- 
mily, accounted for 117 lapses. An- 
other 36 lapsed simply because of 
sheer carelessness; they overlooked 
their due dates and forgot to pay until 
the days of grace had expired; 13 
terminated their policies because the 
needs which those policies were writ- 
ten to cover had been satisfied and 
coverage was no longer necessary. 
Another 12 lapses were due to divorce 
or separation. ’ 

More than 20 per cent—224—were 
burdened with installments on other 
purchases at the time they lapsed 
their insurance, the report shows; of 
these 94 were paying installments on 
automobiles. Approximately two- 
thirds—65 per cent of the lapsed poli- 
cyholders—had automobiles. 


Other Reasons 


Of the miscellaneous reasons given, 
the most unique case was that of a 
western justice of the peace. Depend- 
ent for his income on fees gleaned 
from fines assessed on automobile 
speeders and other offenders appear- 
ing before him, this official complained 
that lawbreaking had fallen to such 
a low ebb in his territory that his in- 
come was no longer sufficient to per- 
mit maintaining his insurance. 

A farmer’s check in payment of his 
insurance premium came back from 
the bank marked “not sufficient funds”; 
the farmer was very angry at the 
banker therefor. ASthe banker had 
helped to sell him e policy, the 
farmer took his revenge on the banker 
by lapsing his own insurance. An- 
other farmer, evidently lonesome, dis- 
continued his regular policy and took 
out in its place a fraternal policy so 
he could go to lodge meetings. 

Several men dropped their policies 
because they had enlisted in military 
or naval service, and had taken out 
government insurance for service men. 
These shadows of war, the report says, 
are still comparatively few, but are 
on the increase. 






Spite Work 


Another man, who sold automobiles, 
refused to pay any more premiums 
and let his policy lapse when the agent 
who had sold it to him bought an av- 


tomobile— from somebody else. A 
young man lapsed because he had just 
bought a motorcycle and felt that all 
he needed was accident insurance— 
apparently convinced that with his 
new toy he had little chance of dying 
a natural death! 

Other more ordinary cases men- 
tioned in the report are policies taken 
out to cover business loans or other 
business situations, terminated be- 
cause the loan or the situation which 
they were designed to cover had also 
been terminated and the need there- 
fore ended; death of the beneficiary, 
etc. Altogether 38, or 3.8 per cent, 
lapsed because subsequent changes in 
their family or business situation 
made the policy either no_ longer 
necessary, or unsuited to their present 
situation. 


*“Overselling”’ 


Checking against the possibility of 
the applicant having been “oversold,” 
or loaded up with more insurance than 
his needs justified, the study found 
that in the case of 44.6 per cent of 
the lapses, the lapsed insurance was 
the only policy the holder had, so that 
his dependents were left entirely un- 
protected after the lapse; another 26 
per cent had $1,500 or less of insur- 
ance in force after the lapse, to pro- 
tect their dependents. Thus 70 per 
cent had comparatively little insur- 
ance, or no insurance at all, left in 
force after lapsing. 

At the time of the original applica- 
tion, 54.2 per cent of the applicants 
had incomes of under $1,500, and al- 
most exactly the same proportion, 544 
per cent, had insurance policies total- 
ling $2,000 or less, including the policy 
no\ lapsed. The lapsed policies aver- 
age }°,273.83 each in face amount, 
running much the same as the com- 
pany’s policies in force, which average 
$2,481,59 each in face amount. 

The great majority of lapsed policy- 
holders expressed regret at termi- 
nating their policies; 141, or 14 per 
cent, reinstated their lapsed policies 
and resumed premium payments be- 
fore the study was completed, and 
many more expected to reinstate as 
soon as their finances would permit. 


Where Fault Lies 


“The facts and figures uncovered 
demonstrate that underselling is far 
more often to blame for lapses than 1s 
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overselling,” President O. J. Arnold 
commented on the report. “The com- 
petition of a new car, radio, sightsee- 
ing trip or other desires does not end 
when family protection is once bought, 
but is renewed every time the pre- 
mium has to be paid. To the family 
of limited income—the family which 
needs life insurance most—the money 
put into insurance represents a real 
sacrifice, constantly repeated year 
after year. 

“When some misfortune reduces the 
family’s finances, and it becomes a 
question of what to sacrifice out of the 
possessions already being enjoyed, it 
is squarely up to the conscientious in- 
surance agent to see that a necessity 
is not sacrificed in order to keep a 
luxury. This takes more ‘selling.’ ” 

The study found that the benefici- 
aries of slightly more than half of the 
lapsed policies—527—were the wife 
or the wife and children of the in- 
sured; in the remainder of the cases 
other relatives, business partners, 
banks note holders, ete., were the 
beneficiaries. These proportions are 
approximately the same as among the 
policies in force; apparently, there- 
fore, the relationship of the benefici- 
aries to the policyholders has neg- 
ligible influence on whether or not the 
policy is lapsed, the study concludes. 

The study found that 15, or 1.5 per 
cent, of the lapsing policyholders felt 
that their premiums were “too high”; 
26 lapsed by changing to a different 
form of policy because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the orig- 
inal; five, or one-half of one per cent, 
misunderstood the terms of the policy 
in the first placé; 16, or 1.6 per cent, 
said they were not satisfied with the 
service they had secured from the 
company or agent, although this was 
not necessarily the cause of the lapse. 
In only nine cases was “twisting” in- 
dicated, or slightly under one per cent 
of the total; “twisting” means the in- 
ducement of a policyholder to lapse by 
the agent of a competing company 
who wishes to sell a policy in place of 
the lapsed one. 


Oct. 5 Deadline on 
Exhibit Material 


Detailed regulations governing eX 
hibits at the annual meeting of the * 


Life Advertisers Associations to be 
held in Washington Oct. 14-16 were 
mailed to L.A.A. members last week 
by W. L. Jessup, chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Jessup also an- 
nounced the personnel of the exhibits 
committee, as follows: William L. 
Camp, editor, Connecticut Mutual 


Life; J. W. Childrey, agency assis- 


tant, Atlantic Life; W. McCallum 
Hogg, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
Harvey L. Kesmodel, Jr., publicity de- 
partment, Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America; Frederick J. Kief- 
ner, publications section, Provident 
Mutual Life; Ed Morton, advertising 
manager, North American Life; 
James A. Pierce, assistant manager 
of publicity department, John Han- 
cock Mutual; Arthur F. Sisson, ad- 
vertising director, State Mutual; D. J. 
Wellenkamp, sales promotion mana- 
ger, Washington National, and Mr. 
Jessup, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, Pilot Life. 

The committee plans to arrive in 
advance of the meeting in order to 
have ample time for arrangement of 
exhibits. For the purposes of exhib- 
its competition, member companies 
have been divided into four groups, 
and Chairman Jessup announces that 
two members of the committee will be 
assigned to each of the four groups. 

As has been previously announced, 
the program provides a session on the 
second afternoon of the meeting when 
members will divide into four groups 
for round table discussion of the ex- 
hibit material. Chairmen for these 
group discussions are George A. Ad- 
sit, vice-president, Girard Life; Jack 
R. Morris, editor, Business Men’s As- 
surance; Lawrence L. Howard, sales 
promotion manager, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, and Harry A. Richardson, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 
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Unique Team-Up of 
Estate Experts 


The National Life Insurance com- 
pany announces that Doris Mont- 
gomery, who has been connected with 
the company in its legal department 
for more than eight years, will, be- 
ginning in September, spend half of 
every month in the office of John J. 
Kellam, CLU, general agent of the 
company in Norwalk, Connecticut. 


John Kellam is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. As the 
head of an organization known as 
John Kellam Associates much of his 
work involves the analysis of estates 
from the point of view of taxes, and 
the arrangement of insurance estates 
so as to provide the maximum benefits 
to the beneficiaries of the insurance. 


Doris Montgomery is a member of 
the Vermont bar and in her capacity 
as attorney with the National Life In- 
surance company has specialized in 
settlement work, business insurance 
and pension trusts and tax laws as 
they affect insurance. She will bring 
to the service furnished by John’ Kel- 
lam her years of experience in these 
fields. The combination of agency 
and home office work in the fields of 
settlement service, business insurance, 
and taxes will be unique, and it is 
expected that it will have valuable re- 
sults for the company, as well as for 
the clients of John Kellam Associates. 























"He says he'll camp right on your trail until you see him." 
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David F. Houston Dies 


In Seventy-Fifth Year 


The death of David F. Houston, 
chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
removed from the American business 
scene one of the country’s great fig- 
ures in the world of education, states- 
manship and life insurance. He was 
74 years old when he died suddenly 
in the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City. Funeral services were held 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., attended by a 
committee from the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, consisting 
of Frederick H. Ecker, Metropolitan 
Life; Alfred L. Aiken, New York 
Life; Frank L. Jones, Equitable So- 
ciety, and Vincent P. Whitsitt, of the 
Association. 

Mr. Houston was a native of North 
Carolina, and in his early years he 
demonstrated an aptitude for scholas- 
tic work which was to distinguish him 
in the world of education. He was 
graduated from Best Academy, Dar- 
lington, S. C., before attaining age 18, 
and from South Carolina College be- 
fore 20, then from Harvard Law 


School. 
Known best for his eight years’ ser- 
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vice in the war-time cabinet of Presi- 
dent Wilson, both as Secretary of 
Agriculture and as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Houston is remembered 
by his intimates for his consuming 
interest in the cultural and material 
welfare of his fellowman, choosing 
always a field of endeavor which in 
his estimation would offer the broadest 
scope for public service. This phase 
of his character was early evident 
when, fully equipped for a successful 
career in law, he turned to the field 
of education, and served for a time as 
professor of political science at the 
University of Texas. After a period 
of years he became dean of the faculty, 
later becoming president of the State 
A. & M. College of Texas, and for five 
years he was chancellor of Washing- 
ton University. 

After leaving President Wilson’s 
cabinet, Mr. Houston became vice- 
president and a director of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and president of the Bell Telephone 
Company and later, in 1927, succeeded 
Charles A. Peabody as head of the 
Mutual Life. He was elected chairman 
of the board of the company on Jan. 1, 
of this year, when Lewis W. Douglas 
became president. 


DAVID 
FRANKLIN 
HOUSTON 

Late 
President 
of the 
Mutual Life 










Benjamin Alk Named 
For C.L.U. President 


The nominating committee of the 
National Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters has named Benjamin 
Alk of New York, for president for 
the year 1940-41. Mr. Alk has been di- 
rector of the national chapter from 
1936-38 inclusive and has served as 
vice-president during the past year. 
He received his C.L.U. degree in 193] 
and became a charter member of the 
New York chapter in that year. He 
served the local chapter as secretary- 
treasurer, member of the executive 
committee, vice-president, and was 
president in 1935-36. Mr. Alk has also 
been active in the affairs of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, serving this group as a 
member from 1935-38, educational 
vice-president 1938-39 and president 
1939-40. 

Following several years’ work in 
accounting and auditing, and after 
serving in the World War as battalion 
sergeant-major, Mr. Alk joined the 
Penn Mutual with which company he 
is still connected. He maintains his 
own office at 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. The election will be held 
in Philadelphia at the time of the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Miss Beatrice Jones of the Equi- 
table Life in New York City has been 
renominated as a director of the na- 
tional chapter. Miss Jones, one of the 
best known life insurance women in 
the country, is now serving as the first 
woman vice-president of the New 
York City Association of Life Under- 
writers. She is also chairman of the 
committee of Women Underwriters of 
the National Association and is man- 
ager of the women’s division of H. H. 
Wilson Company. 


Wm. A. Rawlings Retires 

From Mass. Mutual Post 

William A. Rawlings, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in charge of 
mortgage loans since 1933, has re- 
tired from active duty after forty- 
eight years of continuous service with 
the company. The mortgage loan de- 
partment will continue under the 
general supervision of Bert Mount, 
superintendent of loans, assisted by 
Harry C. Peiker, associate superinten- 
dent of loans, and Leon E. Bartlett, 
assistant superintendent of loans. 
The real estate department will con- 
tinue under the general supervision 
of Walter J. Aring, superintendent 
of real estate, assisted by Associate 
Superintendent Arthur C. Nichols. 
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A.L.C. Announces 
Convention Plans 


David Sarnoff, president, Radio 
Corporation of America, one of the 
world’s outstanding industrial leaders, 
and Hugh Stewart Magill, president, 
American Federation of Investors, 
Chicago, will be among the guest 
speakers who will address the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
October 9 and 10. 

As has been the custom, the Legai 
Section of the Convention will hold its 
annual meeting on the two days im- 
mediately preceding the session of 
the main body. The Legal Section 
luncheon, which is always an outstand- 
ing event of these gatherings, has 
been scheduled for noon on October 
7. Details of the program will be 
announced shortly by Jelks H. Ca- 
baniss, general counsel, Protective 
Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman. 

The Financial Section will meet 
October 7 and 8, increasing to two 
days, their customary one-day meet- 
ing; the Industrial Section on Oc- 
tober 7, and the Agency Section on 
October 9. The programs for these 
Sectional gatherings are in charge of 
the respective officers who are: Finan- 
cial Section, Chairman — Frank J. 
Travers, second vice-president, The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and secretary- 
Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., secretary, 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Jersey City, N. J.; Industrial Sec- 
tion, Chairman—Curtis P. Kendall, 
vice-president, Washington National 
Insurance Co., Evanston, IIl., and 
secretary—B. L. DeWitt, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; and Agency Section, 
Chairman—W. F. Winterble, Direc- 
tor of Agencies, Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, and secretary 
—Frank F. Weidenborner, agency 
vice-president, Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 

The tentative plans are for the 
main body of the convention to open 
its sessions the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 9. 


Tydings and Johnson 
On N.A.L.U. Program 


Two distinguished Americans- 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Mary- 
land, and General Hugh S. Johnson— 
complete the program for the 5lst 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, to be 
held on Sept. 23-27 in Philadelphia, 
Program Chairman Paul C. Sanborn 

















HE WAS ALWAYS STARTING SOMETHING 


More than forty years ago, on May 5, 1900, the Federal Life Insurance Company, 
which had been chartered under the laws of Illinois the preceding September, 
opened for business in the City of Chicago. At its helm as organizer and first presi- 
dent, was Isaac Miller Hamilton, a young man who at the age of 36 had already made 
a name for himself in business, banking and in politics, having twice served his district as 


State Senator. 


During the four decades that followed the name Hamilton was to stand for organizo- 
tion—and life insurance progress. Together with a small group of other company 
executives, of which he is the only survivor today, Mr. Hamilton met at the Great 
Northern Hotel in December, 1905, and between them launched the American Life 
Convention. Later on he was a prime mover in the organization of the Medical Section 
of the A.L.C. and of the Association of Life Agency Officers. No other individual in 
the life insurance business today has a comparable record of organization service. 
He was elected president of the A.L.C. in 1909 and has been active in its every develop- 
ment throughout its existence. Among other contributions, he was one of the advocates 
of the formation of the American Service Bureau, and he has also been a leading figure 
in the furtherance of progress in the field of Health and Accident insurance, having 
served two terms as president of the H. & A. Underwriters Conference. Early photo- 
graphs of Mr. Hamilton appear on page three of this issue. 








of Boston, has announced. 
Tydings will address the Thursday 
morning session and General Johnson 
the “Fellowship Luncheon” on Friday 
noon. 

Senator Tydings has made his mili- 
tant attitude favoring state super- 
vision of life insurance known in sev- 
eral addresses during the past year. 
He has been a member of Congress 
since 1923, and a Senator since 1927. 
General Johnson, best known as 
NRA Administrator, has promised, at 
the conclusion of his address before 
the “Fellowship Luncheon,” to under- 
take “a rough and tumble question 
and answer period with no holds 
barred,” and should help bring the 
N.A.L.U. convention to a fine climax. 


Women Qualifying for 

Quarter Million Club 
Thirty-one women have qualified 

for the 1040 edition of the Women’s 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 














Talbot Addresses Leaders 


HEN the Fidelity Leaders Club con- 

vened at Hot Springs, Va., last week, 
the meeting was opened by the leader of 
the leaders, namely, Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, whose por- 
trait appears as this issue's cover picture. 
Mr. Talbot is a Philadelphian from the 
beginning, having been born in that city 
in 1870, and he has been with the Fidelity 
Mutual almost as long, since he entered 
its service at the age of eleven. His edu- 
cation was begun in the city's public 
schools and continued with private tutors. 
His rise in rank and responsibility was 
steady, and on February 24, 1914, he was 
elected president, succeeding the com- 
pany's founder, L. G. Fouse. He is also a 
director of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, the John B. Stetson Co. and the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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Senator 


Underwriters, according to an an- 
nouncement by Berenice Meistroff, 
Guardian Life, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the group. Additional appli- 
cations for membership, still being 
examined by the executive committee, 
will raise this total further before 
the organization convenes for its an- 
nual meeting at Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 23 in connection with the 51st 
annual convention of the National 
Association. 

The membership of the Round Ta- 
ble thus far is as follows: 


Life and Qualifying 


Mrs. Arley G. Cassady, Equitable So- 
ciety, Huntingdon, Pa.; Sara Francis 
Jones, C.L.U., Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago; Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life of 
New York, New York; Rose B. Krohn- 
gold, Lincoln National Life, Cleveland: 
Hermine R. Kuhn, Equitable Society, 
New York; Fay Levy, Equitable Society, 
New York; Corinne V. Loomis, C.L.U., 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; Clara 
L. McBreen, Equitable Society, Cincin- 
nati; Helen Summy, Equitable Society, 
St. Joseph. 


Attaining Life Membership 


Martha Washburn Allin, C.L.U., Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Minneapolis; Ger- 
trude Brandwein, New York Life, New 
York; Agnes M. Bruder, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; Edna G. Duschnes, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, New York; De- 
borah S. Lewin, Equitable Society, Los 
Angeles; Mildred Poindexter Miller, Penn 
Mutual, Kansas City; Catharine Warriner, 
Union Central Life, Kansas City. 


Qualifying 
Muriel F. Briggs, Southland Life, Dallas; 
Eunice Bush, Mutual Life of New York, 
Baton Rouge; Mrs. Curtis Fray, Equitable 
Society, Kansas City; Romola D. Hardy, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Charlotte; 
Luey Kendrick, Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh; Catherine Martindale, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
Elsie M. Matthews, New York; Ann Miller, 
Country Life, Joliet; Lillian Oliver, Colo- 

rado Life, Atlanta, Texas. 


Life 

Dorothy S. Briggs, National Life of 
Vermont, New York: Mable H. Earl, 
Equitable Society, New York; Berenice 
Meistroff, Guardian Life, Kansas City; 
Mrs. G. A. Ralls, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
Houston; Helen B. Rockwell, Nationval Life 
of Vermont, Cleveland; Ethel K Thomp- 
son, Pquitable Society, New York. 
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‘Tue timely and inspiring illus- 













tration and message on the opposite page, 


' 


lithographed in ful/ color, is the subject of the 
1941 calendar of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. The calendars are being made 
available to New York Life agents, who have a 


choice of s4ree different sizes. 








NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE “SS COMPANY 








A Mutual Company Founded om April 12,1845 + 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing else is so important 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S REPRODUCTION OF A PAINTING BY N. C. WYETH. LITHOGRAPHED BY KETTERLINUS. 


FORWARD, AMERICA! 


. Ma Yur hearls ever drat Cnspcrale wn from Ger vye Washingt wes courage, 


hei tnlegraly and hes aliding feth Cn Cx destiny as a free nation 
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Agents’ Head Attacks 
T.N.E.C. Procedure 


The recent release to the press of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s reports to the TNEC, dealing 
with the federal study of life insur- 
ance, was attacked by Charles J. 
Zimmerman of Chicago, president of 
the National Association, in an ad- 
dress before the National Fraternal 
Congress in Baltimore last week. 

“Despite the assurance of Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of 
the TNEC, that there would be no re- 
lease of the TNEC report and recom- 
mendations until after the presiden- 
tial election, excerpts from the report 
of the SEC to the TNEC are appear- 
ing in the public press almost daily,” 
said Mr. Zimmerman. 

“The press states that, ‘herewith 
various other controversial phases of 
Mr. Gesell’s report are outlined point 
by point as he prepared them, without 
comment,’” the National Association 
president continued. “The phrase 
‘without comment’ is indeed a master- 
piece of irony. No comment is needed, 
for these excerpts, in my judgment, 
are so prejudiced, biased, incomplete, 
and misleading that any comment 
would be entirely superfluous. 


Merely Evidence? 


“To add to the irony of the situa- 
tion, the TNEC announces that it ‘de- 
sires to point out that the report has 
merely been received as evidence and 
does not represent the opinions or 
conclusions of the members of the 
TNEC.’ If these excerpts are seri- 
ously considered as evidence based on 
a fair, impartial study of the institu- 
tion of life insurance, then Senator 
O’Mahoney and the TNEC need not 
withhold their recommendations until 
after the election, for the verdict has 
already been announced. 

“I defy anyone to find even one sen- 
tence or thought in these excerpts 
which is favorable to any phase of op- 
erations of the institution of life 
insurance.” 

Mr. Zimmerman then discussed in- 
stances where minor cases of irregu- 
larities which are exceptions are made 
in the report to appear major in im- 
portance. He cited the SEC discussion 
of company retirements from 1930 to 
1939, wherein reinsurance and merger 
are grouped with receivership. “This 
is in itself highly misleading,” he 
stated, citing the fact that less than 
2/3 of 1 per cent of the average 
amount of life insurance assets ex- 
posed during that period were im- 
paired. 

“There is a grave doubt in my 
mind,” he continued, “as to the eth- 
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ics involved in the release by an ad- 
ministrative agency of our Federal 
Government of a report prepared for 
the exclusive use of a Congressional 
Committee, which in turn has stated 
through its chairman that its own re- 
port and recommendation would be 
held in strict confidence until after 
the election so as to avoid throwing 
the subject into the political arena. 

“At this critical time in our history 
when the utmost confidence of all of 
our citizens in our chosen leaders is 
essential, any unnecessary action or 
utterance by any government official 
or agency which leads to loss of confi- 
dence or which results in distrust and 
antagonism is an action against th 
national interest.” 





Here’s 


DOUBLE 


Protection 


The prospect who needs 
the most insurance per dol- 
lar of premium and more pro- 
tection now than he will 
later, finds his needs covered 
by the LNL Double Protec- 
tion Plan. 

For example —a prospect 
aged 35. For $12.80 a month 
he may have $10,000 of insur- 
ance protection for twenty- 
one years and thereafter 
$5,000 of insurance for life. 
Or, he may continue his 
Double Protection for eleven 
more years, after which time 
his protection stops. At 
no time does his premium 
increase. 

* 


TI 
N NATIONAL 
INSURANCI 1PAN 


t 


LINCOL 








Don Carlos Discusses 
Insurance Litigation 


“Insurance Litigation from a Claim 
Man’s Point of View” was the title of 
an address delivered by Harlan §, 
Don Carlos, manager of the life, 
health, and accident claim department 
of the Travelers, before the meeting 
of the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel at White Sulphur 
Springs last week. Mr. Don Carlos 
declared that, aside from fraud cases, 
which should be fought to a finish, 
there is a point at which virtually 
every claim should be settled. The 
good will value of settling as many 
disputed claims out of court as pos- 
sible is obvious, he maintained. Mr. 
Don Carlos regretted that so often 
insurance counsel regard themselves 
as counsel solely for trial and not as 
general counsel, and take to trial cases 
in which, had they felt that their duty 
was to advise the company, they 
might have recommended other cour- 
ses of action. This attitude has in 
the past led to unnecessarily unfavor- 
able court decisions. 

Mr. Don Carlos recommended close 
co-operation between the claim man 
and the insurance attorney. The 
claim man should find out as soon as 
possible what cases are going into liti- 
gation in order to give the attorney 
an opportunity to advise settling out 
of court if that course seems best. 





Minnesota Mutual 
Sixty Years Old 


Minnesota Mutual Life this month 
celebrates the 60th anniversary of its 
founding. The company was organ- 
ized in St. Paul back in 1880. 

The first president of the company 
was Alonzo G. Alcott. He also was 
the first applicant to be declined for 
insurance. First chairman of the 
board was Charlies H. Bigelow, then 
president of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. During the past 60 
years the company has graduated 
from a one-salesman field force to a 
national concern dealing in a major 
share of the states, having 80 agen- 
¢ies out of which 500 salesmen op- 
erate. 

Its success has been attributed to 
the wisdom and conservative policies 
of its leaders. It made rapid strides 
toward its present established posi- 
tion in the life insurance field begin- 
ning in 1908, when E. W. Randall, 
president for 20 years, became asso- 
ciated with it. Within a few months 
after he started with the company he 
was joined by T. A. Phillips, now pres- 
ident, who had been an actuary with 
the New York Life. 
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Republic National Life 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The three-day annual convention 
of the Republican National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, was held 
in Dallas during the last days of 
August at the Adolphus Hotel, where 
President Theo. P. Beasley gave his 
annual message to seventy-five gen- 
eral agents and agents attending. 

Monday and Tuesday meetings were 
conducted as a two-day Seminar under 
the direction of B. N. Woodson, direc- 
tor of service of the Life Insurance 
Sales and Research Bureau. Among 
the subjects on which he spoke were, 
“Attitude,” ‘‘Personal Efficiency,” 
“The Job of The Agent,” and “Sell- 
ing.” On Tuesday, everyone made a 
visit to the home office where they 
were shown through the different de- 
partments by a _ special committee 
headed by O. L. Burger, vice-presi- 
dent. 

At the Wednesday morning meet- 
ing, under the direction of M. Allen 
Anderson, agency director, awards 
were presented by President Beasley 
to the officers of the Company Lead- 
ers Club, E. J. Druke, president, J. G. 
Oltorf, vice-president, R. B. Clark, 
secretary and the following club mem- 
bers, R. I. Jones, C. P. Hilton, A. 
Neil Somerville, Willis P. Howard, 
William Bukove, Tom M. Garner, A. 
V. Satterstrom, Paul Huber, A. J. 
Bettwy, Henry L. Peterson, G. B. 
Gaines, J. W. MacFedries, and A. J. 
Wallace. 

Mr. Anderson then gave a brief re- 
view of the past year’s work, an out- 
line of the coming year objectives 
and a well formulated plan to accom- 
plish them. The annual banquet was 
held Wednesday evening. 





New England Mutual 
Starts New Building 

The cornerstone of the new home 
office building of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
set in place at a simple but impressive 
ceremony at Boston last week. George 
Willard Smith, president of the com- 
pany, presided over the informal exer- 
cises, and wielded the silver trowel. 
There were brief remarks by William 
Arthur Dupee, chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the directors; James 
H. Mooney, building commissioner of 
the City of Boston, who represented 
Mayor Tobin; Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner; Jules J. Polachek, of the Pitts- 
burgh Agency, life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and lead- 
ing producer for 1940, representing 
the fieldmen; and E. B. Thurman, of 


Chicago, president of the General 
Agents’ Association. 


A special guest was Fletcher 
Clark, of Sandwich, Mass., the com- 
pany’s third oldest policyholder. 
Eighty-seven years old, “Judge” Clark 
has maintained his policy in force 
for sixty-nine years. Others accord- 
ed special recognition were Jacob A. 
Barbey, former vice-president and now 
financial advisor, who has completed 
fifty-five years of active service; 
Robert P. K. Neff, who recently re- 
tired as assistant secretary after 
sixty-seven years with the company; 
and Clarence S. Dade, whose service 
has also exceeded a half-century, now 
superintendent of the present home 
office building. 





N.E. Mutual Appointments 


Effective September 1, New England 
Mutual announces two important new 
appointments, Colonel George Mayn- 
ard Chescheir as general agent for 
the State of Kentucky, and Donald 
O. McLeran, C.L.U., as general agent 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Colonel Chescheir succeeds Henry 
T. Thomas, who becomes general 
agent emeritus after forty-four years 
of devoted and effective service to the 
company. In St. Paul, Mr. McLeran 
takes over the agency management 
from Oswin A. Reeves, who has asked 
to be relieved of these responsibilities 
in order to devote more time to his 
personal clientele. 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 








DOLLARS 


A workin g Conference 
Devoted to the Theme... 
A\D SENSE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 





than now. 


us in this stud y- 








ADVERTISING, good-will building, and 
public relations were never more impor- 
tant subjects in the Life Insurance business 
If you are interested in these 


subjects, you are invited to come and join 
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Combining the Telephone 
With Direct Mail 
By Cora HARTVIG 


I find that direct mail has enlarged 
my circle of friends and contacts, 
given me interviews with those I had 
no logical excuse for calling on, opened 
doors and provided interviews under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

Names come from many different 
sources: 

Referred leads —those where you 
can use the center-of-influence’s name; 
those where you cannot. 

Newspaper leads — people in the 
public eye—people who are definitely 
“going places.” 

Cold canvass—or those met through 
personal business channels. 

Credit references — given by new 
applicants. 

That doctor you contacted to clear 
up Mr. New-applicant’s health rec- 
ord (they’re pretty good—try them.) 

Hear-say leads—a new home, a new 
child in the family, a new position or 
a raise in salary. 


Handling Replies 

In handling the replies that have 
come to me, I have developed a meth- 
od of making this Direct Mail build 
additional profits in a simple painless 
way. After the mailing pieces go out, 
and there is time for reply, I turn to 
my trustworthy assistant—Mr. Tele- 
phone—and we go to work. And, boy! 
How I do make that black man work! 

Beginning in February of this year 
after reading a grand article in Con- 
MuTopics about some real _ results 
from direct mail, properly used, I de- 
cided that by combining “K” letters 
with my telephone I should be getting 
some additional profits. I am sending 
out only a limited number of letters 
each week—just enough to fill in with 
my other prospecting. The replies 
have been excellent, and every memo 
pad delivered has been by definite 
telephone appointment. Here is a 
sample: 

“Miss Blank, this is Cora Hartvig 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance company. Our _  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Fraser, of Hartford, has 
written asking me to deliver to you 
a pigskin memorandum book, together 
with information you requested on 
Retirement Income. When will it be 
convenient for you to see me?” 

I find that direct mail sales almost 
invariably call for two interviews. If 
I cannot make a definite date before 
leaving the prospect’s presence, I say 
“T’ll telephone you next week for an 
appointment, when I have your data 
prepared for you.” Always leave the 
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-Prospecting 








DIRECT MAIL PROSPECTING 


Presented on these two pages 
are excerpts from three discus- 
sions of the use of direct mail as 
a sales aid. These talks were de- 
livered by Cora Hartvig, Los An- 
geles; Fred H. Hoelzel, Denver, 
and Jesse E. Rogers, Omaha— 
all Connecticut Mutual Life rep- 
resentatives—at recent regional 
meetings conducted by that com- 


pany. 








door open, of course, and that door 
to me is via the telephone route. 
Non-repliers can very well be con- 
tacted by telephone—and if your tele- 
phone technique is well developed, 
with just as fair an average of good 
prospects as if you had called in per- 
son, and with far more prestige. 
- If you wish to save time and energy, 





iw EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 





er. —- 


if you wish to have good interviews at 
definite times, just use a combination 
of telephone and Direct Mail and 
you'll build a lot of additional profits, 


Obtaining New Names 


and the Follow-up 
By FrepD H. HOELZLE 


When using direct mail it is quite 
necessary to get the right kind of 
names. By that I mean names from 
people who have some knowledge of 
the person: his age, marital status, 
home owner, family, approximate in- 
come and the like. Here are several 
examples of the type of people who 
give me names: 

The owner of a large lumber com- 
pany in Denver who does a great deal 
of direct mail, gives me the names of 
people who are building homes and 
the people who answer his direct mail 
When he contacts these people, he 
finds out how large a home is being 
planned, the size of the family, th 
income and the approximate age of 
the prospective builder. He then 
passes this information on to me. 

A principal of a school suggests 
names of pupils in his school whose 
parents plan to give their children a 
college education. He knows some- 
thing of the children and usually a 
great deal about the parents. In this 
way I get information which is help- 
ful to me. 

An employment manager gives m 
names and information on new em- 
ployees who have received or will re- 
ceive an increase in salary. An en- 
ployment manager is very easy te 
contact and has much information ot 
employees. 


Handling Replies 

The replies are handled immedi- 
ately. In the case of a reply on a “K” 
letter, I first mail a “Personal Eco- 
nomics” booklet with my card fastened 
on the inside cover so it will not be- 
come lost. I always mail this to the 
prospect’s home, and give him one 0! 
two evenings to study it. The follow- 
ing day I telephone for an appointment 
to deliver the memo pad and become 
acquainted. On this first call, I make it 
a point to get complete information, 
knowing that if I do not get informa- 
tion, this call is of little value. After 
the first call, which may be termed 4 
“picture-taking call,” I determine 
whether or not he is a prospect. 

In planning my week’s work, I call 
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in the single premiums for annuities. 


Tables illustrating the new rates are: 


Age LIFE ANNUITIES 


Last 
Birth- Premium for $1,000 will Purchase 
day —_~- =o 
—— $100 $10 Half Quar- Mon- 
MW /Yrly. Mthly. Yely. Yrly. terly thly 
35 2,666.30 3,258.36 37.51 18.57 9.24 3.07 
36 2,631.30 3,216.36 38.00 18.81 9.36 3.11 
37 2,595.70 3,173.64 38.53 19.07 9.48 3.15 
38 2,559.50 3,130.20 39.07 19.33 9.62 3.19 
39 2,522.80 3,086.16 39.64 19.61 9.75 3.24 
35 40 2,485.60 3,041.52 40.23 19.90 9.90 3.29 
36 41 2,447.80 2,996.16 40.85 20.21 10.05 3.34 
37 42 2,409.50 2,950.20 41.50 20.52 10.21 3.39 
38 43 2,370.80 2,903 76 42.18 20.86 10.37 3.44 
39 44 2,331.60 2,856.72 42.89 21.20 10.54 3.50 
40 45 2,291.90 2,809.08 43.63 21.56 10.72 3.56 
41 46 2,251.80 2,760.93 44.41 21.94 10.91 3.62 
42 47 2,211.20 2,712.24 45.22 22.34 11.10 3.69 
43 48 2,170.20 2,663.04 46.08 22.76 11.31 3.76 
44 49 2,128.90 2,613.48 46.97 23.20 11.53 3.83 
45 50 2,087.10 2,563.32 47.91 23.65 11.75 3.90 
46 51 2,045.10 2,512.92 48.90 24.13 11.99 3.98 
47 62 2,002.60 2,461.92 49.94 24.64 12.24 4.06 
48 53 1,959.90 2,410.68 51.02 25.17 12.50 4.15 
49 54 1,917.00 2,359.20 52.16 25.72 12.77 4.24 
50 55 1,873.80 2,307.36 53.37 26.31 13.06 4. 
51 56 1,830.30 2,255.16 .93 13.37 4.43 
52 57 1,786.70 2,202.84 655.97 27.57 13.69 4.54 
53 58 1,743.00 2,150.40 57.37 28.25 14.02 4.65 
54 59 1,699.10 2,097.72 58.85 28.97 14.37 4.77 
55 60 1,655.20 2,045.04 60.42 29.73 14.75 4.89 
56 61 1,611.20 1,992.24 62.07 30.53 15.14 5.02 
57 62 1,567.20 1,939.44 63.81 31.37 15.55 5.16 
58 63 1,523.30 1,886.76 65.65 32.26 15.99 5.30 
59 64 1,479.40 1,834.08 67.59 33.20 16.45 5.45 
60 65 1,435.60 1,781.52 34.19 16.94 5.61 
61 66 1,392.10 1,729.32 71.83 35.24 17.46 5.78 
62 67 1,343.70 1,677.24 74.15 36.35 18.00 5.96 
63 68 1,305.50 1,625.40 76.60 37.53 18.58 6.15 
64 69 1,262.60 1,573.92 79.20 38.78 19.19 6.35 
65 70 1,220.10 1,522.92 81.96 40.10 19.84 6.57 
66 71 1,177.90 1,472.28 84.90 41.51 20.53 6.79 
67 72 1,136.10 1,422.12 43.00 21.25 7.03 
68 73 1,094.80 1,372.56 91.34 44.58 22.03 7.29 
69 74 1,054.00 1,323.60 94.88 46.27 22.85 7.56 
70 75 1,013.70 1,275.24 98.65 48.06 23.72 7.84 
71 76 974.00 1,227.60 102.67 49.97 24.65 98.15 
72 77 934.90 1,180.68 1 52.00 25.64 8.47 
73 78 896.50 1,134.60 111.54 54.16 26.69 8.81 
74 79 9868.70 1,089.24 116.46 56.47 27.81 9.18 
75 80 821.70 1,044.84 121.70 58.93 29.01 9.57 
76 81 785.40 1,001.28 127.32 61.57 30.28 9.99 
77 82 749.90 958.68 133.35 31.65 10.43 
78 83 715.20 917.04 139.82 67.39 33.10 10.90 
79 84 681.30 876.36 146.78 70.62 34.65 1'.41 
80 85 648.30 836.76 154.25 74.07 36.32 11.95 
81 and 616.20 798.24 162.28 77.77 38.09 12.53 
82 over 585.00 760.80 170.94 81.74 39.99 13.14 
83 554.60 724.32 180.31 86.01 42.04 13.81 
84 525.20 689.04 190.40 90.60 44.22 14.51 
85 496.70 654.84 201.33 95.53 46.57 15.27 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ForTY-SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


The Provident Mutual has just announced that the current abnormally low 
rate of interest prevailing on new investments necessitates a further increase 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSTALLMENT REFUND LIFE ANN. 
Premium for $1,000 will Purchase 
$100 $10 Half Quar. Mon- 
Yrly. Mthly. Yrly. Yrly. terly thly 
2,771.80 3,384.96 36.08 17.87 8.89 2.95 
2,741.90 3,349.08 36.47 18.06 899 2.99 
2,711.50 3,312.60 36.88 18.26 9.09 3.02 
2,680.70 3,275.64 37.30 18.47 9.19 3.05 
2,649.70 3,238.44 37.74 18.68 9.29 3.09 
2,618.20 3,200.64 38.19 18.90 9.40 3.12 
2,586.40 3,162.48 38.66 19.13 9.52 3.16 
2,554.30 3,123.96 39.15 19.37 9.64 3.20 
2,521.80 3,084.96 39.65 19.62 9.76 3.24 
2,489.00 3,045.60 40.18 19.88 9.88 3.28 
2,455.90 3,005.88 .72 20.14 10.02 3.33 
2,422.50 2,965.0 41.28 20.41 10.15 3.37 
2,388.80 2,925.36 41.85 20.70 10.29 3.42 
2,354.90 2,884.68 42.46 20.99 10.44 3.47 
2,320.60 2,843.52 43.09 21.30 10.59 3.52 
2,286.10 2,802.12 43.74 21.62 10.75 3.57 
2,251.50 2,760.60 44.41 21.95 10.91 3.62 
2,216.50 2,718.60 45.12 22.29 11.08 3.68 
2,181.30 2,676.36 45.84 22.64 11.25 3.74 
2,148.00 2,634.00 46.60 23.01 11.44 3.80 
2,110.40 2,591.28 47.38 23.40 11.63 3.86 
2,074.70 2,548.44 48.20 23.79 11.82 3.92 
2,038.90 2,505.48 49.05 24.21 12.03 3.99 
2,002.70 2,462.04 49.93 24.64 12.24 4.06 
1,966.80 2,418.96 50.84 25.08 12.46 4.13 
1,930.60 2,375.52 51.80 25.55 12.69 4.21 
1,894.10 2,331.72 52.80 26.03 12.93 4.29 
1,853.00 2,288.40 53.82 26.53 13.17 4.37 
1,821.50 2,244.60 54.90 27.05 13.43 4.46 
1,785.00 2,200.80 56.02 27.60 13.70 4.54 
1,748.70 2,157.24 57.19 28.16 13.98 4.64 
1,712.20 2,113.44 53.40 28.75 14.27 4.73 
1,675.90 2,069.88 59.67 29.37 14.57 4.33 
1,639.70 2,026.44 60.99 30.00 14.88 4.93 
1,603.10 1,982.52 62.38 30.68 15.21 5.04 
1,567.30 1,939.56 63.80 31.37 15.55 5.16 
1,531.30 1,896.36 65.30 32.09 15.91 5.27 
1,495.20 1,853.04 66.88 32.95 16.28 5.40 
1,459.90 1,810.68 68.50 33.63 16.67 5.52 
1,424.40 1,763.08 70.20 34.46 17.07 5.66 
1,389.00 1,725.60 71.99 35.32 17.49 5.80 
1,354.30 1,683.96 73.84 36.21 17.93 5.94 
1,319.40 1,642,08 75.79 37.14 18.39 6.09 
1,285.00 1,600.80 77.82 38.12 18.87 6.25 
1,251.10 1,560.12 79.93 39.13 19.36 6.41 
1,217.10 1,519.32 82.16 40.20 19.89 6.58 
1,183.80 1,479.36 84.47 41.31 20.43 6.76 
1,151.10 1,440.12 86.87 42.45 20.99 6.94 
1,118.20 1,400.64 89.43 43.67 21.58 7.14 
1,086.00 1,362.00 92.08 44.94 22.20 7.34 
1,054.70 1,324.44 94.81 46.24 22.84 7.55 
1,023.30 1,286.76 97.72 47.62 23.51 7.77 
992.30 1,249.56 100.78 49.07 24.22 8.00 
962.60 1,213.92 103.89 50.54 24.93 8.24 
932.80 1,178.16 107.20 52.11 25. 8.4) 
903.00 1,142.40 110.74 53.78 26.51 8.75 








A pro rata allowance will be made for each month elapsed since last birthday. 








Equitable Life of lowa 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has announced a revi- 
sion of rules relating to aviation 
risks effective immediately. No extra 
premiums will be charged on new pol- 
icies in case of an applicant’s partici- 
pation as a passenger on regularly 
scheduled passenger flights of duly li- 
censed common carriers within the 
continental boundaries of the United 
States. 

In keeping with this change a fur- 
ther liberalization has been made by 
the Equitable of Iowa with the an- 
nouncement that the new Accidental 
Death Benefit rider now available 
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provides that the benefit is payable 
if death results from such regularly 
scheduled passenger airplane flights. 
Heretofore, the Accidental Death Ben- 
efit rider provided that no additional 
benefit was payable if death resulted 
directly or indirectly from participat- 
ing as a passenger or otherwise, in 
aviation or aeronautics. The new rider 
will be considered at standard rates 
or with an extra premium where a 
limited amount of passenger flying is 
involved. 

This liberalization of aviation un- 
derwriting practices by the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has been made in view 
of the company’s favorable underwrit- 
ing experience with aviation risks. 











Home Life Insurance Co. 


Has New Policy 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
introduced a new Juvenile Special, 
$250 20-year endowment policy. This 
policy is issued from birth to nine 
years next birthday. The policy con- 
tract provides in the event the child 
lives to maturity, payment of the full 
face value. The exact date upon 
which the full maturity value will be 
paid and the exact amount payable is 
also stated. In the event your child 
dies, you receive the full amount of 
the scheduled benefits. The death of 
a child can be expensive as that of an 
adult and this policy protects the fam- 
ily’s saving fund. In the event your 
child is disabled by the accidental loss 
of sight or limbs, The Home Life will 
pay the full amount of the death ben- 
efit, or for accidental loss of one hand 
or one foot, one-half of the amount 
of the death benefit. At time of such 
a loss, the policy will be endorsed 
showing waiver of future premiums 
and the full amount of the policy will 
be paid at maturity or prior death of 
the insured child. 

This policy also contains special 
Payor benefits which provide that if 
the original beneficiary should become 
disabled by loss of eyesight or limbs, 
all future premiums will be waived 
and the full amount of the policy will 
be paid to the insured at maturity or 
to the surviving parent at prior death 
of the insured child. In the event that 
the original beneficiary should die, all 
future premiums will be waived and 
the full amount of the policy will be 
paid to the insured or survivor. 

At the end of the 20-year premium 
paying period upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of insurability, optional full 
paid life insurance may be chosen in 
the following amounts: 


Age Insurance Age Insurance 
1 $751 6 $683 
2 $736 7 $671 
3 $722 & $659 
4 $709 9 $648 
5 $696 
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Penn Mutual Issues Junior 
Insurance 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the issuance of insurance on 
the lives of children down to insuring 
age 5. Policies hereafter issued be- 
tween ages 5 to 16 inclusive, will be 
classified as Junior Insurance. 

Adequate protection for children is 
best afforded by the parent’s carry- 
ing sufficient insurance on his own 
life to provide sufficient income in the 
event of death. If, however, the par- 
ent desires to have a policy issued on 
the life of a child for a special pur- 
pose such as the encouragement of 
habits of thrift, the Penn Mutual will 
consider applications beginning at in- 
suring age 5. The issuance of Junior 
Insurance, however, will be subject 
to the condition that the parent, if 
insurable, have in force on his own 
life at least twice the amount of in- 
surance as is being applied for on 
the life of the child. 

The company’s regular policy forms 
will be issued and the Child’s Protec- 
tion Agreement as explained below 
may be attached. Premiums will be 
based upon the child’s age nearest 
birthday. At ages 5 to 9 the follow- 
ing plans only will be issued: Or- 
dinary Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year 
Endowment, Retirement Income at 
ages 55, 60 and 65. 

George R. White, actuary of the 
Penn Mutual, announces that appli- 
cation for this policy should in general 
be made by the parent or other person 
liable for support of the child. A 
special application and examination 
form should be used where the amount 
of insurance is $10,000 or less, and 
this will also serve for the incorpora- 
tion of the Child’s Protection Agree- 
ment described below. In the event 
the amount of insurance is in excess 
of $10,000 the company’s regular ap- 
plication and medical examination 
forms should be used. He also states 
that it is important that the applica- 
tion or an accompanying letter state 





PAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


New Organs, LA. 


Preferred 20- 


So. . Life 
&% Ordi- 20- End. End. to 
<= nary Pay. at85 at85 65+ 


15 $12.43 $20.16 $13.14 $21.00 $22.03 
16 12.67 20.45 13.40 21.31 22.38 
17 12.93 20.76 13.69 21.64 22.75 
18 13.20 21.08 13.98 21.99 23.14 
19 13.48 21.41 14.29 22.36 23.54 


40 24.78 33.29 26.41 34.90 38.28 
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policy issued $5,000. 





Life * Pay. Double 
— Prot. 


* Minimum policy issued $5,000. + Minimum policy issued $2,000. { At maturity provides 
monthly income of $5.00 per month, 120 months certain and life. § At maturity provides monthly 
income of $10.00 per month, 120 months certain and life. (a) Convertible within 7 years; minimum 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 


Income 
Protection t 


End. At At At At At Conv. 
at65 60 465 «655 ~©= «60 


$15.31 $15.06 $13.34 $25.03 $19.91 $16.51 $7.75 
15. 13.63 58 17.00 


26.01 7.79 


27.04 21.30 17.52 7.84 

16.51 16.27 14.27 28.14 22.05 18.06 7.89 
16.97 16.72 1462 29.31 22.85 18.63 7.94 
17.44 17.21 1497 30.54 23.70 19.24 8.00 
17.94 17.71 15.36 31.86 2458 19.87 8.05 
18.47 18.25 15.75 33.26 25.52 20.53 8.12 
19.03 18.82 16.18 34.74 26.52 21.23 8.19 
19.62 19.43 16.63 36.34 27.57 21.97 8.26 
20.25 20.07 17.10 38, 28.69 22.75 8.34 
20.90 20.76 17.62 39.92 29.88 23.57 8.43 
21.61 21.48 18.20 41.91 31.15 2443 8.52 
22.35 22.26 18.78 44.09 32.52 25.35 8.62 
23.16 23.08 19.44 46.44 33.99 26.32 8.72 
24.00 97 20.11 49.01 35.56 27.37 8.85 
24.90 24.92 20.87 51.80 37.26 28.48 8.98 
25.86 25.95 21.66 5487 39.09 29.67 9.13 
26.90 27.07 22.53 58.24 41.09 30.96 9.28 
27.99 28.29 23.47 61.96 43.26 3235 9.46 
29.18 29.62 24.44 66.10 45.64 33.85 9.64 
.46 31.07 25.47 70.72 48.23 35.48 9.90 
31.84 32.65 26.57 75.93 51.07 37.23 10.17 
33.33 39 27. 81 54.21 39.13 10.48 
34.93 36.28 29.07 88.50 57.66 41.18 10.82 
36.67 38.38 30.49 96.12 61.49 43.42 11.20 
38.56 40.71 32.06 104.87 65.76 45.86 11.80 
40.61 43.28 33.76 115.02 70.53 48.53 12.48 
42.85 46.14 35.64 126.89 75.91 51.45 13.23 
45.30 49.35 37.65 140.97 81.98 5468 14.07 
48.00 52.98 39.84 157.95 88.90 58.25 15.01 
51.00 57.12 42.17 ..... 98.62 62.22 15.84 
54.35 61.88 44.76 106.03 66.65 16.79 
58.12 67.44 47.64 116.80 71.60 17.84 
62.36 73 50.82 129.56 77.20 19.02 
7.17 81.80 54.41 144.85 83.55 20.32 
72.63 . §3.53 eee. 90.80 21.81 
78.91 63.25 99.21 23.47 
86.19 68.64 109.02 25.30 
94.77 74.89 120.61 27.34 
105.02 82.38 134.50 29.60 
‘eens 31.94 

34.51 

37.34 

40.46 

43.88 











clearly who is to have control of the 
policy and also who are to be the bene- 
ficiaries. In the usual case it will be 
found desirable to have control of the 
policy vested first in the applicant 
(usually the father), upon his death 
in the mother and upon her death in 
the child. If ownership of the policy 
is vested in the insured or another 
minor, it may make it impossible to 
effect any change in the policy or to 
make use of the loan or cash sur- 
render provisions until the minor at- 
tains full legal age. In general, the 
beneficiary provision of the policy 
should be made payable in the same 
manner with the exception of the fact 
that under endowment policies it will 
usually be desirable to have the policy 
payable as an endowment to the in- 
sured. 

In those states which authorize 


minors to apply for insurance at ages 
15 or 16 application will be accepted 
on a child’s signature alone provided 
that the requirements of the statute 
are observed. The company’s regu- 
lar application and medical examina- 
tion forms should be used in these 
cases, 

This company has advised its agents 
that Junior Insurance is not designed 
to take the place of industrial insur- 
ance and it should be solicited only 
for children of families in which the 
father would qualify for ordinary 
insurance. In the event there are 
several children of insuring age in 
the family it will be desirable to in- 
sure the oldest child or the oldest male 
first. If an application is submitted 
on a life of a younger child and the 
older children are not insured a satis- 
factory explanation must be given. 
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Group 


Employee Protection Now 


At All-Time High 


“Labor Day, 1940, finds group in- 
surance at an all-time record high,” 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, said recently. 

“Group insurance has often been 
called a reliable barometer to indus- 
trial conditions in that expansion of 
payrolls and increased employment is 
immediately reflected in correspond- 
ing increases in group insurance vol- 
ume. Since group life insurance 
covers companies employing fifty or 
more individuals in all varieties of 
industry, the ups and downs in the 
aggregate give an accurate picture 
of employment conditions in private 
industry and indicate substantial ad- 
vances in the rehiring of workers.” 

It was pointed out that group life 
insurance in force in all companies 
now exceeds $15,100,000,000, and this 
protection provides, on the average, a 
year’s wages for his family in the 
event of the death of any one of the 
ten million insured workers. A total 
of 25,000 employing companies now 
cooperate with their employees to 
provide group life protection by shar- 
ing the cost. 

The report was based not only on 
the Society’s production, but on the 
widespread increases recorded in all 
forms of employee protection by all 
group-writing companies. 

“In the Equitable alone,” Mr. Par- 
continued, “the number of 
group applications underwritten for 
companies either providing group in- 
surance for the first time this year or 
those supplementing their programs 
with additional coverages represents 
about a 45 per cent increase above 
the same period in 1939.” 

Mr. Parkinson said that the Equita- 


kinson 





Departmental 


ble had recorded sizable gains in all 
six forms of group protection—group 
life insurance, accident and health, 
accidental death and dismemberment, 
hospitalization and surgical benefits 
for both employees and their depen- 
dents, and group annuities. 

More and more, he declared, em- 
ployers are recognizing the need for 
supplementing the group life protec- 
tion with a complete program, giving 
the employee financial protection in 
ease of accident or illness, insuring 
adequate hospitalization and surgical 
care both for himself and his family, 
and providing a retirement income. 

“It is appropriate,” Mr. Parkinson 
concluded, “that Labor Day—the 
American employee’s day—finds our 
nation reaching new heights in the 
provision of insured employee secur- 
ity through the cooperation of em- 
ployers and employees.” 


L.O.M.A. 


Outline of Program for 


Annual Conference 

The program of the 17th annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association was presented to 
member companies last week. The 
meeting will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on September 25, 26 and 27 
and convention headquarters will be 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines. Member 
companies located in Des Moines will 
be hosts to the Conference group. 
Among the prominent speakers who 
will address this assemblage are: 

Earl O. Dunlap, third 
dent, Metropolitan Life. 

Clifford Gregory, associate publish- 
er, Wallace Publications. 


vice-presi- 
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Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Horace W. Foskett, assistant vice- 
president, Equitable Life Insurance 
Company. 

Louis R. Menagh, Jr., 
Prudential Insurance Co. 

E. M. McConney, vice-president and 
actuary, Bankers Life Co. 

While the program of this meeting 
is addressed primarily to the techni- 
cal aspects of life office management, 


comptroller, 


several qualified speakers will pre- 
sent papers dealing with pertinent 
“background” subjects of interest to 
the administrative officers of our life 
companies. 

Five standing committees have for 
the past year been engaged in pre- 
paring research reports on a numbe: 
of subjects which will be presented at 
this meeting. Among them is the 
third report of our Clerical Salar 
Study Committee which will present 
a new L.O.M.A. Job Evaluation Plan. 
The costs commiitee will offer a tech- 
nique for obtaining departmental costs 
for life insurance companies. Other 
committees which will present the re- 
sults of their year’s research, are the 
Accounting Manual Committee, the 
Tests Committee, and the Office Plan- 
ning and Equipment Committee whose 
report will cover four distinct proj- 
These reports have been pre- 
pared in bound form and _ will be 
presented to members at the meeting. 

Another feature of the Conference 
will be the exhibit of newer develop- 
ments in the field of office machinery 
and equipment applicable to life 
office operations. Twenty-three of the 
manufacturing dis- 
represented at this 


ects. 


more important 
tributors will be 
meeting, and will demonstrate their 
equipment, using life insurance forms 
and routines. An opportunity to visit 
the new home office building of the 
Bankers Life Co. will be still another 
feature. 

The program consists of three full 
day sessions—the entertainment and 
recreational features being restricted 
to the evenings. The association bat- 
quet will be held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines and an 
entertainment program has been pre 
vided for wives of members and 
guests attending. Dennis N. Warters, 
associate actuary of the Bankers Life 
Company, is general chairman of the 
Conference. Wm. P. Barbour, Jr, 
secretary of the Connecticut Mutual, 
is president. 
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Dieest..... 


Production 


Phoenix Agent Reports on 
Starting Years 


Personal experience is always more 
convincing than theoretical specula- 
tion; this applies both to selling life 
insurance protection and to selling life 
insurance production methods. That 
was illustrated in the talk given re- 
cently by Myron Smith, of the Boston 
Agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
at the New England Conference spon- 
sored by the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association and the Boston Life In- 
surance & Trust Council. 

Mr. Smith, as reported in the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Field, told about his first 
two years in the field. He started 
work with that company early in 1938, 
buoyed up by a double confidence—his 
faith in life insurance because his own 
education had been made possible by 
his father’s foresight in having suffi- 
cient insurance properly arranged, and 
his faith in himself based on his train- 
ing course. 

After going through an early and 
not uncommon slump—finding that 
promised was not always 
business paid for—Mr. Smith hit his 
stride, and his talk gave numerous 
suggestions gleaned from his analyses 
of his first two years. For one thing, 
he discovered that 87 per cent of his 
sales were made on the first or second 
interview—which cured him of trying 
to hatch china eggs. 

“The review also brought to light,” 
he said, “another important fact—the 
value of human interest stories. The 
record showed that, in nearly every 
instance, I had used an appropriate 
story to close the sale and secure the 
money—and in each of two cases 
which I could recall, a good story 
might have saved a sale that I had 
lost.”’ 


business 


Underwriting 


W. O. Menge Urges Action 
On War Exclusions 


The war-caused problems of the 
home office underwriter were surveyed 
by Walter O. Menge, associate actu- 
ary of the Lincoln National Life, ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
at Chattanooga recently. Safeguards 


for sound underwriting called for 
more definite action than had yet been 
taken, he stated. 

“Short of a general war clause on 
all newly issued policies,” said Mr. 
Menge, “the underwriting facilities 
for neutralizing the effects of anti- 
selection appear to be exhausted. 
Certainly the emergency military steps 
now being pushed by the national 
administration should give rise to se- 
rious consideration as to whether it 
may not be wise to take effective ac- 
tion and provide suitable war clauses 
for all new life insurance policies 
without further delay.” And _ else- 
where in his address, he returned to 
the same subject by saying, “Life un- 


derwriters in the home offices are 
working under extremely adverse 
conditions at the present time. In 


spite of the present state of interna- 
tional conflict and unrest, companies 


generally are not including war 
clauses in their policies. This places 
an added burden on the under- 


” 


writers. 
Mr. Menge called attention to the 





dies and leaves a penniless widow who, for one 
reason or another, is unprepared to work for a living. 
Such a situation convinces the thoughtful person that 
humanity can boast of no greater servant than the 
life underwriter who persuades the young man to 
buy all the life insurance he can “swing” and to add 
to that “nest egg” as rapidly as circumstances per- 


mit, until uninsurability or death removes him from 


the prospect file. 


ARE gES 








* 
“What On Earth Will She Do”? 


Od hear this question asked whenever a man 
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fact that “coverage for war losses is 
a burden to be borne by the entire 
population and not by life insurance 
policyholders and companies alone,” a 
principle “recognized by the Federal 
Government in the last war through 


its War Risk Bureau.” The speaker 
stated that “the onset of the present 
war found the Canadian companies 
well prepared. They acted promptly 
and in unison to counteract the ef- 
fect of adverse selection. In the 
United States, however, the situation 
has been quite different.” 

As to the use of exclusions, Mr. 
Menge said: “In the application of 
the insurance law to the war situa- 
tion, it appears that a careful distinc- 
tion should be made between an exclu- 
sion of a risk and a condition under- 
lying the validity of the policy. In the 
case of uncontestable statutes the ex- 
ceptions for military and naval ser- 
vice in the statutes of most states are 
referred to as conditions. If the ex- 
ceptions in the statutes apply to con- 
ditions pertaining to the validity of 
the policy as distinguished from ex- 
clusions from risk, then we may con- 
clude that a company may legally ex- 
clude any risk which it does not care 
to assume, provided the approval of 
the appropriate insurance department 
is obtained.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha has announced the 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and suc- 
cessively Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Wilson Cabinet, died on Sept. 2 at 74. 


appointment of John L. Feusner as General Agent for R. N. R. Bardwell, retired Southern supervisor of . 

the State of Utah, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. agencies for the Guardian Life Insurance Co., died . 
The newest general agent of the United States Life August 30 at Atlanta. I 

of New York is A.D.D. Associates, Inc., of Albany. Charles F. Glueck, a second vice-president of the C 
The Earls-Blain Co. and its affiliated agencies, headed John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Boston, 

by William A. Earls, will move its offices in Cincinnati died at his Boston home on Sept. 5. 0 

on October 1 Albert Finch Scruggs, 52, of Berea, Ky., an insurance 


John W. Kates, general agent of Massachusetts Muiual 
of Boston at Los Angeles, will address the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association on September 30. 

Three appointments in Texas were recently announced 
by California-Western States Life of Sacramento, Cal. 
John B. Ware of Marshall, Texas, was appointed man 


underwriter and bank official, died Sept. 2 at his home. 


AS ILIVE 
























ager of the Austin agency. Eldon E. Hornish was named — . 
manager of the Corpus Christi agency, and Virgil K. NGAGED in my favorite mid-afternoon diversion— ) 
Howard appointed to the Houston agency. paging through company house organs, when I really 
Charles J. Pearson has been named Philadelphia should have been typing out an original bit of prose to m 
agency manager by Bankers Life of Iowa. fill that here, now, space—I mused that it is a shame that Le 
Fred M. Menefee of Ashland, Ky., was Bankers Life more agents do not have an opportunity to read more of ge 
of Iowa’s “Best Seller’ for the last week in August, lead- the bright sayings of agents and executives as printed in Li 
ing the field with a $25,000 production. these several and various company magazines. Maybe, l 
Joseph Schwartz, manager of the Newark agency of said to myself, I’ll launch a new publication, a sort of 
the Union Mutual Life of Portland was the company’s Readers’ Digest of company material. Probably call it | 
leading producer in July. “Vital Organs.” Then out of a clear sky came anothe - 
Charles F. McLendon of Shreveport has qualified for thought. Why not a column of quotes? Why not, indeed! th 
the eleventh time as a member of the Top Club, com- It will take a little longer than purely creative effort, but ol: 
posed of the 200 leading producers of New York Life. as much as I hate to admit it, it will doubtless be a little a 
John J. Kendell has been appointed general agent of better, too. So: of 
the General) American Life of St. Louis at Huntington, ie U1 
We Va A a nation we are now aroused to the need for adequate 
Donald O. McLeran is now general agent for New defense against aggression, which may come. As . 
England Mutual of Boston at St. Paul. individuals, let us use life insurance to protect our homes |’ 
Joe C. Caperton, general agent at Chicago of the and families against distress when our earning power is aa 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, has opened an office sure to be curtailed—John M. Laird, in Connecticut Gen- ae 
at Danville, Ill., managed by Milton E. Smith. eral Life Bulletin. ie 
The Fraser Agency for Connecticut Mutual Life of cane : ; pre 
Hartford in New York reports new paid-for business IFE INSURANCE property is the only property which oth 
in August of $774,351, as compared with $478,932 in will relieve a man’s family of the responsibility of Ro 
August, 1939, an increase of 61 per cent. management, of investment and reinvestment. It is the 
John A. Ramsay, general agent at Newark for Con- only property with income or principal guaranteed. That's 
necticut Mutual of Hartford has opened a branch agency why it is called permanent productive property—Clay | ; 
at New Brunswick. Hamlin, in the Mutual Benefit Life Pelican. I 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, general agents for iciaiias: sal 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati in New York City, OR any and all who are wondering what plan will be on 
reports a total paid-for business for August of $1,095,- best for their families, I can wish for no greater bless- ine 
766. Total paid-for business for this year is $11,003,249. ing in tangible form than the services of such a gentleman) anc 
John W. Carey has been appointed Occidental Life as Mr. Metcalfe—efficient, conscientious, untiring, in- pol 
of Los Angeles general agent at Tacoma, Washington. telligent and loyal—Excerpt from a letter written by @ Th 
Ross E. Dawson has been appointed manager of the beneficiary to the National Life of Vermont and repro- 
Tulsa, Okla., agency of the Guardian Life of America. duced in the Messenger. A 
Mw im = : ; ° r ‘ 
DEATHS OT weather is tough. It is tough on the life insurance eff 
az men who have their quotas to make regardless of Ad 
Ryland S. Knowles, 58, associated with the Equitable the weather. When the thermometer registers in the 90's the 
Life Assurance Society of New York in Newark, died it’s tough on the widow who is trying to make a living = 
Sept. 2. working in a factory amidst the heat and the noise and the act 
Bert H. Stowell, general agent in New Brunswick for pressure of keeping up with the factory production “Ay 
Provident Mutual of Philadelphia, died on August 31. schedule—From the cover of Western and Southern Field ond 


David F. Houston, chairman of the board of the 
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a NEWS 


CHAND THE FIELD 


JUDICIAL 


The Attorney-General of Ohio has held that the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. of Indianapolis may not be ad- 
mitted to Ohio because the capital stock of that has in 
part been paid for by promissory notes of the subscrib- 
ers and is therefore not fully paid up. 

Louisiana school boards need not ask for public bids 
on school properties, according to a ruling by the State 
Attorney-General. Public bidding applies only to “pub- 
lie work” and “supplies and material.” 














By Frank Ellington 











OUR loyalty to group efforts in this business in which 
y you are absolutely individual as to direction and results 
must redound to your personal prestige and success. 
Loyalty to vourself and loyalty to your corps work to- 
gether and are reciprocal—George A. Patton, in Mutua’ 
Life of New York Points. 

* 
LIKE people. I like insurance selling because it enables 
me to meet and talk with many persons. I like to create 
public faith and confidence in myself and the company 
that I represent. It gives me pleasure to help prospects 
plan their future, and a sense of satisfaction to see their 
plans materialize and to help their dependents in times 
of sorrow—J. J. Nesbit, Iowa, in the Metropolitan Life 
Underwriter. 
* * 
ate gees is something that means more than se- 
curity. It stands for independence. Many, during the 
trying times of 1930-33, would have been like ships without 
rudders were it not for insurance. In my many years of 
having to do with the young man or woman, I have 
preached insurance and, while many heeded the advice, 
others were indifferent to their sorrow late in life—W. J 
Rogers, Security Mutual Life policyholder, in The Roster. 
* * 
AM still using the first sales talk I learned in the busi- 
ness, although I occasionally use minimum income and 
salary continuance to explain a large programmed plan 
on delivery. I usually start out at least to sell retirement 
income and start out on bank book to determine needs, 
and as the prospect responds to questions, determine which 
policy he should have—Campbell Alexander, St. Louis, in 
The Penn Mutual News Letter. 


e* @¢ 8 
LIFE insurance policy is a personal and uniqu: 
article and can be sold only through the personai 

effort of one competent to fit the policy to the need—L. S 

Adams, executive vice president, Great Southern Life, in 

the Great Southerner. And to demonstrate that all the 

wise-crackers in America can’t kill off a tough old char- 
acter like Confucius, Western Life News say he say: 

“Agent who wear out seat of pants, before sole of shoe, 

make too many contacts in wrong place.” 











COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


A visit to the new Bankers Life of Iowa home office - 
building will be a feature of the annual convention of 
the Life Office Management Association, to be held in 
Des Moines September 25-27. 

F. D. Macorquodale, superintendent of agencies for the 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, has just retired 
after twenty-four years with Sun Life. 

Banker’s Life of Iowa policy holders and beneficiaries 
received a total of $12,628,578.22 in policy payments 
during the first seven months of 1940. 

A four-story addition is being built at the All States 
Life Insurance Co. home office in Montgomery, Ala. 

The field force committee of Ohio State Life has 
launched a two-month campaign in honor of the com- 
pany’s president, Claris Adams. 

The General American Life of St. Louis has launched 
a salary savings franchise drive for September. 

Mercury Life of Fort Worth, Tex., has filed a charter 
amendment changing its corporate name to Southwest 
Texas Life Insurance Co. and its place of business to 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Fred W. Fitch and Scott C. Pidgeon have been elected 
to the board of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

Miss Rosemary Doyle received recently the first 
diploma for completion of the Taylor Accident and 
Health Insurance course to be awarded to an agency 
‘secretary. She is secretary of Capital City agency of 
California-Western States Life of Sacramento, Cal. 

B. Palmer Fleurot, assistant comptroller of Aetna Life 
of Hartford, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary of 
service with Aetna recently. 

Texas representatives of Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis held their annual convention at Camp 
Waldemar, near Kerrville, Tex., last week, and Texas 
representatives of the Equitable Society are having 
their annual convention there this week. 

Fifty-four hundred employees of the Ohio Oil Co. are 
now provided with group hospital expense insurance 
and surgical benefits under a plan written by the 
Equitable Assurance Society of New York. 

State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., recorded a 
paid-for gain for the seventh consecutive month when 
its August business was 49.09 per cent more than last 
August. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford will hold 
a group conference at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., September 9-11. 

The Oregon Mutual Life of Portland gained more 
than a million in insurance in force this year and now 
has $66,000,000 on the books. 

The Eastern regional sales congress of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia is to be held at Haddon-Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, September 18-21. 

Samuel S. Northington, formerly with Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford at Los Angeles, has provided for 
an annual award to the Connecticut Mutual producer 
on the Pacific coast who leads in conserving business. 
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V erdict: 


Insured’s Control Over Policy 


eants for life insurance hesitate 

to consummate a contract because 
they feel that the monies thereafter 
paid for premiums would be forever 
beyond their control. It is their be- 
lief that monies used for paying pre- 
miums will no longer be available to 
the holder of the policy for some par- 
ticular purposes he may contemplate 
at some future time. These people ap- 
preciate the protective features and 
benefits of life insurance but are con- 
fident they can use the money so that 
it will earn a larger return than is 
possible when the same is paid out as 
a life insurance premium. 


Fcants for tite potential appli- 


Liquid Assets 


It is their urgent desire to keep 
their assets liquid. But the fact is 
that life insurance policies themselves 
become assets which the holder therof 
may utilize provided the policies con- 
tain privileges allowing the insured 
to borrow against the policy, to obtain 
such surrender value therefor or the 
right to change the beneficiary. Once 
a policy has been issued containing 
provisions above described the exer- 
cise of any of them during the life of 
the insured may result in conflicting 
claims to the proceeds of the policy 
when they become payable. Such situ- 
ations often arise in policies where 
the beneficiary named therein is the 
widow of the decedent. Immediately 
it becomes apparent that less than the 
face amount of the policy is to be re- 
ceived, the beneficiary attempts to for- 
mulate a theory whereby she may be 
entitled to receive the face amount of 
the policy. Such an instance is found 
in the matter of Rawls vs. Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia, 253 Fed. Reporter 725. 

In that case the widow sued to re- 
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cover the proceeds of two policies, one 
for $7,000 and one for $3,000 issued 
on the life of her husband. Both poli- 
cies had incorporated therein a provi- 
sion reserving to the insured the right 
to change the beneficiary. In 1910, 
the insured failed to pay premiums 
due that year or to exercise within 
the time limit stipulated and provided 
in the policies any of the options pro- 
vided in such events. The policies con- 
sequently lapsed. Subsequently, with- 


out any new examination, the -polieies - 


were reinstated-and the premiums re- 
ceipted for. Payments of the premi- 
ums were not made in cash. The 
insured executed to the company two 
separate certificates in each of which 
he acknowledged a loan and stipu- 
lated a lien on the respective policies 
to cover same. On the $3,000 policy 
the amount borrowed was just suffi- 
cient to pay the premiums due. On 
the $7,000 policy, the amount was 
sufficient to pay the premium due on 
the policy and also on a third policy 
not involved in the case. The follow- 
ing year, 1911, the insured paid 
neither the loans nor the premiums 
and again the policies lapsed. There- 
upon the company in conformity with 
the terms of the contract deducted 
from the cash surrender value of the 
policies the amount of the indebted- 
ness against each and with the excess 
cash surrender value purchased for 
the insured term insurance. This term 
or extended insurance expired prior 
to the death of the insured. By reason 
of these circumstances, nothing was 
payable at death under the policy. 
The problem then ‘presented itself 
to the beneficiary, how could the poli- 
cies be reconstructed to extend beyond 
the date of death? It was calculated 
that if the 1910 premium had been 
satisfied in cash instead of by execut- 








ing the certificate of indebtedness on 
the policies to cover the premiums, the 
eash surrender value when the 1911 
premiums became due would have 
been sufficient to purchase paid-up 
term insurance for a period of time 
tending beyond the date of the death 
of the insured, or had the insured 
neither paid the premiums nor 
executed the certificate of indebted- 
ness in 1910 but had allowed the poli- 
cies to remain lapsed, the cash sur- 
render value at that time would still 
have purchased term insurance ex- 
tending beyond the date of the death 
of the insured. To support this theory 
the beneficiary denied the right of the 
insured to assign or encumber with 
any lien the policies without her con- 
sent, claiming therein a vested right 
and contending that when the policies 
lapsed in 1910 and the insured omit- 
ted to exercise any of the options 
granted him pursuant to the terms of 
the policies, she automatically ac- 
quired such paid term insurance. 
The Court conceded that her posi- 
tion may have been sound had the pol- 
icies been ordinary life contracts but 
as the insured reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary, such benefici- 
ary acquired only a contingent inter- 
est subject to be extinguished any 
time by the insured. The judgment of 
the lower Court in favor of the defen- 
dant was affirmed by a divided Court. 


Court's Ruling 


In so holding, the Court said: 

“While admitting the right of 
the insured to change at will the 
beneficiary, she denies his right to 
create a lien on the policies without 
her consent. It would seem that the 
greater right included the lesser. If 
the insured could have changed the 
beneficiary to ano‘her person, or 
even to his own estate, he could 
have assigned or encumbered the 
policies to secure a loan. An assign- 
ment, in fact, to secure a debt 
greater than the face of the poli- 
cies, would have been, in effect, a 
change in the beneficiary, which 
the policies specifically give the in- 
sured the right to make. The ben- 
eficiary could not complain if her 
rights had been entirely blotted out 
by such an assignment, and she 
should not be heard to complain 
when her rights are only partially 
affected by the act of the insured. 
Certainly she had little cause to 
complain when the very purpose of 
the loans was to prevent the lapsing 
of the policies, and thus preserve 
her rights, and the case is not af- 
fected by the remarkable circum- 
stances that the policies would have 
been in force under the automatic 
term extension insurance clause of 
the contracts at the time of her 
husband’s death, had he noi bor- 
rowed the money to pay the pre- 
miums and prevented their lapse 
in 1910. 

“The cash surrender value of the 
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policies at the time of the default 
in payment of the premiums in 
1910, or at the time of the second 
default in 1911, could have been 
claimed by the creditors of the in- 
sured, had he then been in bank- 
ruptcy. * * * Consequently he could 
voluntarily have assigned the poli- 
cies to his creditors through a trus- 
tee and assigned the policies to all 
of his creditors, and, if he could 
have bankruptcy, there is no good 
reason why he could not have as- 
signed them to one particular cred- 
itor, the insurance company itself. 

“The insured at all ‘imes prior 
to his death had complete domina- 
tion and control of the policies by 
reason of his reserved right at any 
time to change the beneficiary. As 
was well said by the Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit, in the case of 
Mutual Ben. Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Swett, 222 Federal 204, 137 C.C.A. 
644, Ann. Cas. 1917 B, 298: 


‘As the policy to Swett stipu- 
lated that he might, on his writ- 
ten request of the company for 
its appropriate indorsement on 
the policy, change the benefici- 
ary, his wife did not acquire a 
permanent or vested interest in 
it. The existence of such an in- 
terest during her husband’s life- 
time was made impossible by the 
control over the contract of in- 
surance given to him, indepen- 
dent of her will. Her right was 
inchoate, a mere expectancy 
during his lifetime, dependent 
on the will and pleasure of her 
husband as holder of the policy, 
and could not vest un:il his 
death happened with the policy 
unchanged. His control over the 
policy was, subject to its items, 
as complete as if he himself had 
been the beneficiary.’ 

“The insured clearly might have 
changed the beneficiary to himself, 
or to his estate without the consent 
of, or even notice to, the benefici- 
ary, and might then have made the 
assignment, or granted the lien to 
the company, and thereafter rein- 
stated his wife as beneficiary. Had 
he gone through this circumlocu- 
tion, her interest would undoubt- 
edly thereby have been made sub- 
ject to the assignment. What he 
might have done by indirection and 
circumlocution, he had the right to 
do by direct action.” 


Another Case 

Neither will the fact that the policy 
itself—containing the provision al- 
lowing the insured to change the ben- 
eficiary—is out of the possession and 
beyond the control of the insured, be 
permitted to defeat the rights of third 
parties. 

Moskowitz vs. Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company, et al., was decided by 
the Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, Supreme Court, New York, 
July 1, 1937. In that case the benefi- 
ciary was the wife of the insured. She 
had possession of the policy. During 
his lifetime the insured had assigned 
the policy to one Katz in payment of 





a debt. The policy which had been 
converted into a certificate of non-par- 
ticipation, paid-up extended term in- 
surance reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary. The assignment to 
Katz was duly filed with the insurer. 
The insurer attempted to secure the 
policy from the beneficiary from 
whom the insured had been divorced 
in order that the required endorse- 
ment might be made thereon. The 
beneficiary refused to surrender pos- 
session of the policy. 


Judgment Reversed 


Judgment for the beneficiary was 
reversed and judgment ordered in fa- 
vor of the assignee. The position of 
the Court as stated in a unanimous 
opinion is as follows: 


“Plaintiff Katz having taken an 
absolute assignment of the policy 
for value, and the only reason for 
the failure to make a_ physical 
change of beneficiary in the policy 
being the wrongful refusal of 
plain:iff Moskowitz to surrender 
the same, Katz is rightfully entitled 
to the proceeds of the policy. In 
Lahey vs. Lahey (174 N. Y., 146) 
it is said: ‘We are of the opinion 
that the principle of these cases 
should be followed: that under the 
findings of fact which are conclu- 
sive upon us, it should be held that 
the plaintiff wrongfully retained 
the certificate from the possession 
of her husband, and that by reason 
thereof a proper transfer was pre- 
vented; that she should not be per- 
mitted to profit by her own wrong, 
but that, although the attempted 
change of beneficiary was imper- 
fect, equity should aid the defen- 
dant and consider that as done 
which ought to have been done.’ ” 


It is obvious that by proper provi- 
sion the insured may always keep a 
policy available as an asset for him- 
self. 





Mass. Mutual Issues 
New Ad. Folder 


You can run your automobile with- 
out gasoline and your business with- 
out advertising—as long as you run 
down hill—so says the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
a broadside carrying four new direct 
mail advertising folders to agents. 

Titled “5 Reasons,’ one piece di- 
rects attention to the need for regular 
income for dependents and for old age. 
The inevitable loss of earning power, 
by death or retirement, is stressed. The 
company’s 1939 payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries are set forth 
as substantiating evidence that wheth- 
er a man lives or dies, life insurance 
is the backlog of financial security. 

Designed to persuade procrastinat- 
ing prospects to buy now, “Watch 
Your Siep” sounds a warning against 
delay and the risk of becoming unin- 
surable. This folder is of the ani- 
mated variety. The foot which ap- 
pears to be stepping into the danger 
zone of the cover pulls through the 
page and with a crisp snapping sound 
springs into action as the folder is 
opened. Brief text informs the reader 
that in a single recent year 320,000 
applications for over a billion dollars 
of life insurance were rejected. 

Including a wood cut picture and 
text from a life insurance advertise- 
ment printed in 1871, the folder “Not 
Only The Key” discusses life insur- 
ance to pay home mortgages. 

Newly designed, the company’s 
ever-popular “Two Men at 60” folder 
pictures the contrast between the man 
who planned for his retirement and 
his contemporary who, in his old 
age, pays the price of penury for fail- 
ing to look ahead. 
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Provident to Hold 
Regional Congresses 


Regional sales congresses to be held 
in September at Chicago and Atlantic 
City will bring to an end the program 
of conventions which featured the 
Provident Mutual’s 75th Anniversary 
Year. The series of conventions be- 
gan with meetings for general agents 
and Round Table members early in 
the year, continued with a western 
sales congress at Del Monte, Califor- 
nia, in April, and will come to an end 
with the final session of the Atlantic 
City program on Saturday, September 
21, two days prior to the opening of 
the National Association convention 
in Philadelphia. It is anticipated that 








many of the agents will stay over to 
attend the association’s meetings. 

The Chicago convention will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel from 
September 9 to September 12 inclu- 
sive. Headline speakers will include 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of 
the NALU; M. A. Linton, president 
of the company; C. Vivian Anderson, 
of Cincinnati; Louis F. Paret, of 
Philadelphia, and Vice-Presidents 
Edward W. Marshall and Willard K. 
Wise. Mr. Wise will talk on “The 
Functional Selling of Life Insurance.” 

The eastern regional sales congress 
will have a special treat on Thurs- 
day, September 19, when buses will 
leave Haddon Hall bound for the 
Home Office in Philadelphia. 





life insurance 








AN IMPORTANT PERSON 


The Provident Mutual agent is an important person, because in 75 years 
he has brought protection and security to more than 350,000 homes. For 
him, life insurance is more than a business; it is a social service. He is 
not only a salesman—he must be capable of the sound analysis, safe 
counsel, and dependable advice which are so essential to well-planned 
In a word, he must not only be a representative of his 
company, but of the needs of his clients as well. 


Through times of adversity as well as prosperity, the Provident Mutual 
agent has helped to safeguard the future of his clients, has helped build 
a great Company, has helped keep the wheels of American industry 
turning, has earned a living for himself. The high esteem of the people 
he has protected is a tribute to his friendly service. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 





I865—75 YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 
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What's In a Name? 


(Concluded from page 9) 


It has been said that time is our 
most important asset. We are al- 
lotted just so many hours every day, 
and if it is true that these hours 
represent our assets, then isn’t it 
logical to say that we must expend 
them just as wisely as we expend 
our money? But, although time is 
an asset, it differs from fixed assets 
in that we cannot save it, nor ac- 
cumulate it. Hence, the solution of 
my prospecting problem lies in my 
approaching it intelligently and us- 
ing time wisely to get the results 
I am seeking. 

Some say that prospecting is 75 
per cent of our success. Others put 
it as high as 90 per cent. The exact 
percentage is not important, be- 
cause every agent should realize 
that unless he can consistently add 
names of new and profitable con- 
tacts to his list, he begins to go 
around in a small circle which nar- 
rows itself down and squeezes him 
out. 


Must Do Something 

“What’s in a Name?” I can’t 
answer that for you, nor can ] 
answer it for myself until I take 
it into the laboratory and subject 
it to a sales analysis. The first step 
must be one of action. I must do 
something — almost anything — to 
change that name to a personality. 
Then, close acquaintance with that 
personality will disclose desires, 
ambitions, objectives for the future 
—in other words the solid founda- 
tion upon which life insurance 
recommendations rest. 

If I do a good job, I will repeat 
it with the same personality in the 
future, but better still, that per- 
sonality will lead me to others. 
This, then, becomes the cornerstone 
of my business. 


For Future Earnings 


Because following this procedure 
has enabled me to earn a satisfac- 
tory living in the past, I feel con- 
fident that a continuance of the 
procedure will enable me to earn a 
living in the future. 

But, my methods, of course, are 
far from perfect and it is only 
logical to assume that with broader 
experience — wider contacts — and 
progressive—yes, even aggressive, 
prospect development, I shall be able 
to improve as time goes on. 

Therefore, I think of the past as 
but the prologue to the future. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


AST week, when Charles J. Pearson was inducted as 
L agency manager for the Philadelphia territory of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, I dropped in to say 
“Hello” and to wish him well in his new post. On deck I 
found W. F. Winterble, director of agencies for the Bank- 
ers Life, who had come on from the home office to help get 
Pearson off to a flying start. Another of the reception 
committee was E. P. Kern, assistant superintendent of 
agents for the Eastern area, who had arrived from his 
home port of Washington, D. C., to give additional atmos- 
phere to the occasion. The Philadelphia office of the 
Bankers Life is at Suite 2312 in the fine building at 1616 
Walnut Street in the village of Brotherly Love. Friends 
of Manager Pearson sent good wishes from all around the 
section and he also was presented with a handsome clock 
calendar and memo pad. Mr. Pearson naturally is no 
stranger to Philadelphia. He was assistant manager there 
for the W. J. Gilmartin Agency of the Prudential, having 
started with that company in 1931. Prior to that he was 
with the Aetna Life not far from Independence Hall. With 
such a background, his future with the Bankers Life is 


a rosy one. 
* 


NTEREST of the Mid-Western life companies in the 

Army conscription measures is not freighted with as 
much concern right now as it was when the proposals were 
first offered. No doubt that is due to the fact that the 
age limits, as eventually enacted into law, will not cover 
so wide a span of years as originally suggested. However, 
even though the younger ages are decided upon, there is 
sure to be some disruption of employment. Those who 
favor the measures believe that employees will be better 
fitted for their business posts at the conclusion of thei 
service period. This, of course, on the assumption that 
emotional hysteria, domestic bungling and international 
complications do not combine to throw this country into 
active warfare. Should such a hoped-against crisis eventu- 
ate, the life companies will have much the same problems 
on their hands that they had in 1917, with the added diffi- 
culties that exist because of largely increased insurance 
in force, plus greater asset totals with consequent invest- 
ment troubles. 


x * 


IFE insurance men from the United States who have 
visited Canada in recent months have been surprised 
at the calmness with which our cousins across the border 
are meeting their time of travail. Those who recall the 
dark days of the First World War, as regards Canadian 
attitude, have an explanation. They point out that even 
then Canada did not indulge in frantic apprehension at 
first, and was only really roused when her casualties began 
coming back. Distant cannonading has a cinematic quality, 
even to actuaries. 


* * 


P at Springfield, Ill., President Charles E. Becker of 

the Franklin Life is smiling often these days. He, 
who is also president of the Great American Life of San 
Antonio, Texas, has brought together the ordinary busi- 
hess of the Great American with that of the Franklin Life, 
thus giving the Franklin Life over $200,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. The Great American Life, remaining 
in San Antonio, becomes primarily an industrial company. 
Capital and surplus of the Franklin Life go over $2,000,- 
000 under the new setup. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 






ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A luncheon meeting of the Life Insurance General 
Agents & Managers Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey was held at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. Last 
Friday the executive committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey met to plan for the 
coming season, and on Monday the Association’s first 
luncheon meeting took place at the Newark Athletic 
Club. 

Nashville Chapter of Chartered Underwriters has 
elected as president E. T. Proctor, Northwestern Mutual 
of Milwaukee; Kimbro Dunlap, Prudential of Newark, 
vice-president; and Ed Britt, New York Life, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The thirty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Life Convention, to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on October 9-10, together with the 
sectional meetings, will occupy only four days this 
year instead of the usual five, in order to permit com- 
pany officers to return home before the weekend. 

John A. Monroe, Jr., Great National Life of Dallas, 
has been reappointed dean of the study classes of the 
Dallas Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters for 
1940-41. 

Henry E. Belden, associate manager at Los Angeles 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati and president 
of the Life Underwriters Association there, will ad- 
dress the Dallas Association at a luncheon meeting 
September 17. 

Carroll C. Day, general agent for Pacific Mutual of 
Los Angeles at Oklahoma City, will address the Cincin- 
nati Life Underwriters Association at a luncheon meet- 
ing September 16. 








RELIANCE BULLETIN 





Published by Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 








~“FLASH-~ 


Reliance Life insurance in force at end of July, 


totalled more than $496,000,000.00. 


“FLASH 


Over $107,616,308.00 insurance traceable to 
Reliance Lead-Service Letters since introduction 
of the plan. 


~~“ FLASH=~ 


President's report shows Reliance Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries were paid $10,318,535.55 in 1939, an 


increase of $1,022,022.31 over 1938. 


“FLASH 


Steady gain in business marks first seven months of 
1940. Reliance sales show increase of 4.1% over 
same period 1939. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


HIS column, in its New York phase, has been turned 

over to the newest member of The Spectator staff, a 
young reporter who has had no previous acquaintance 
of any extent with the life insurance business. His as- 
signment is to “cold canvass” as it were, the general 
agencies spotted along New York City streets—to knock 
on doors, interview the managers, and then carry over 
into this column all the facts, ideas and impressions 
he thereby accumulates. The first of these “ten-minute 
follow.—Editor's Note. 


ORTY-SECOND Street in the City of New York was 

this reporter’s first assignment, so he didn’t have far 
to go. No further, in fact, than the ground floor of the 
Pershing Square Building where the new office of The 
Spectator is located, to find out what life agencies were 
in the building. Timothy W. Foley, general agent for 
State Mutual, was the first name to come up. This 
reporter took an express elevator to the 16th floor, 
passed the offices of the Willkie Clubs and went down a 
long hall at the end of which was a glass door bearing 
the name “Foley.” The reporter drew a deep breath 
(after all, it was his first interview) and went in. 


R. FOLEY proved to be a pleasant-faced, sun- 

burned young man sitting at a desk before a back- 
ground of skyscrapers. Yes, he could report that produc- 
tion in his agency, which is less than two years old, was 
ahead of last year’s corresponding eight-month period. 
After this preliminary, the reporter passed to personal 
history. 

Answering a newspaper advertisement gave Mr. Foley, 
who is now a member of the Life Managers Association 
of New York and a former secretary and treasurer of 
the Mid-Town Managers Association, his first job in 
life insurance. He was then only 15 and had been forced 
to leave school because of his father’s death. The job 
was in the home office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. In 1921 Mr. Foley joined State Mutual, serving 
successively as cashier, supervisor, and assistant gen- 
eral agent. He became manager of the uptown branch 
of the Frank W. Pennell agency in 1931, and two years 
ago started an agency of his own. 

* 

R. FOLEY’S personal production rate will make 

this year his largest year’s volume, in spite of his 
other duties as a general agent. During eighteen years 
he has averaged a monthly volume of $12,218, and has 
put on the books nearly two and three-quarter millions. 
Perhaps something of the secret of Mr. Foley’s success 
can be gleaned from his article, “Yes, I Sell My Friends,” 
which he wrote last year for his company’s publication. 
The piece attracted wide attention. Mr. Foley gave the 
talk at the Syracuse convention of the New York State 
Life Underwriters Association, and has delivered it at 
several of his company’s conventions and before more 


interviews” 


than twenty agencies in this city. It has been reprinted | 


in several publications. 


OUR reporter somehow expected his next assign- 
ment, Stuart D. Warner of the New England Mutual, 
to follow Mr. Foley’s “lifetime in insurance” pattern, 
but was surprised to learn that he had reached middle 
age when he became an insurance agent, and entered 
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the business reluctantly and only after considerable 
persuasion. Before he started with the Penn Mutual jy 
1923, Mr. Warner had attended Williams College, from 
which he graduated in 1906, and had been in a wide 
variety of businesses. He had been associated with 
leather belting firm, had been an advertising man, and 
for a time had been receiver for a piano concern. This 
broad background of experience in dealing with people 
proved useful in selling insurance. Mr. Warner’s sales 
reached the million mark during several years. Ip 
1927 he became a general agent for New England 
Mutual, and has remained with that company. Since he 
became a general agent his personal production has 
not again reached the million mark, but he has main. 
tained a consistent volume of sales. Production of the 
Warner agency, which is located at 25 W. 43rd St., is 
a trifle off from last year’s writings at this period. 
& 

ut OTHING has ever happened to me,” protested 

N Charles V. Cromwell, general agent for Map- 
hattan Life, to this reporter, “I’m one of those guys 
that just pounded the pavement.” Mr. Cromwell, a 
stocky gentleman with a cigar clenched in his teeth, was 
found in the small private office at his agency, which is 
located at 60 E. 42nd Street. Like Stuart Warner, Mr. 
Cromwell did not start off in the insurance business. He 
began shortly after the war as an agent with the old 
L. A. Cerf agency, which trained many men who late 
became outstanding general agents of this city. Fo 
seven years Mr. Cromwell was associated with the Mas 
sachusetts Mutual, and after that with the Northwest- 
For the last three years he has been a general 


Production? “Way up” ove 


ern. 
agent for Manhattan Life. 
last year’s. 
a 
HEN this department saw him, Isidore Fried was 
celebrating his fifteenth anniversary as a general 
agent for New England Mutual. He showed this reporter 
a congratulatory letter from the president of his com- 
pany, George Willard Smith. Photographs hung about the 
walls of Mr. Fried’s office, which overlooks Forty-second 
Street. Two of the photographs were of Mr. Fried’: 
daughters one of whom, he told us, is a writer and editor 
of mystery stories, and the other something of an artist. 
A competent water-color from her hand was also on the 
wall. 
ao 
R. FRIED graduated as a young man from the 
New York College of Pharmacy and served as an 
apothecary in the Navy during the Spanish-American 
War, in Cuba and in the Philippines. Shortly after 
wards he started out for the Equitable “with an applica 
tion blank and a rate-book.” In 1905 he went with New 
England Mutual, and has been associated with that conm- 
pany ever since. He is a past president of his company’s 
association, past president of the Mid-Town Managers 
Association, a past commander of the Old Guard Camp, 
Spanish American War Veterans, and chairman of the 
life insurance division of the Jewish Federation Drive 
for 1940. Business in a general way, he reports, is poor 
—Jack CHAMBERLAIN 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Through Marsh & McLennan of Detroit, general agent 
of the Prudential Insurance Co., Goodwill Industries an 
Amino Products Co., both of Detroit, have secured group 
life policies. The Goodwill policy covers 185 workers fo! 
$98,500 and the Amino Products policy covers sixty em 
ployees for a total of $71,000. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


President Henry E. Belden of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Los Angeles has announced committees for 
the coming year. Chairmen are as follows: Annual mes- 
sage, Louis Artz; program, T. G. Murrell; speakers’ bu- 
reau, Homer Chaney; attendance, J. J. Muller; member- 
ship, Charles E. Cleeton; tickets, Cyrus Shepard; educa- 
tion, Will H. Farrell; Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
George F. Quigley; past presidents, W. K. Murphy; recep- 
tion, Wilmer M. Hammond, Jr.; Chamber of Commerce, 
Harold Leslie; legislative, George H. Page; women under- 
writers, Isabel Daugherty; public relations and publicity, 
Ray C. Belknap. 

Wright W. Scott of Minneapolis, president of the Minne- 
apolis Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of standing committees. Chair- 
men are as follows: Convention, program and sales con- 
gress, Hiram Moore and J. D. Serrill; extension and mem- 
bership, Ottis Wicklund; finance, Paul Latham and Car! 
Kleifgen; legislation, Arthur Devine and Ellis Sherman; 
publicity and education, M. C. Laughman; women’s divi- 
sion, Ann Westley, and leaders round table, Frank Bnun- 
kow. 

Committees of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Association of 
Life Underwriters have been announced by President John 
H. Johnson. Chairmen are as follows: Membership, Fred 
C. Porter; program, Howard Meid; life insurance informa- 
tion, Carl W. Strobel; meetings, Erwin M. Goodwin; sales 
congress, Verlin J. Harrold; general agents and managers, 
John Dyer; C.L.U., Don Heffley; business standards and 
conservation, Kenneth V. Eckhart; education, William C. 
Dunbar; by-laws and legislation, Bernard H. Eversmeyer; 
life insurance week, Lee Johns; life notes, Leo J. Hart- 
man; regional, Max Sloan Potts; finance, Marcus G. Knob- 
lauch; auditing, William Crane. 

John A. Monroe, president of the Dallas (Tex.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has appointed chairmen of 
standing committees as follows: Program, Harry M. 
Roberts; sales congress, John P. Costello; education, Ly- 
man King; safety, J. Max Spangler; “On-to-Philadelphia,” 
George Wells; membership, D. L. Edgecomb; attendance, 
E. C. Stradley; policyholders’ service bureau, Mr. Roberts, 
and budget, Mr. Roberts, who is treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

Dr. D. B. Cragin, medical director of the Aetna Life of 
Hartford, spoke at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters at Chattanooga, Tenn., Sep- 
tember 5-7. His subject was “A Method of Underwrit- 
ing Cases Showing Glycoruria.” 

President William M. Houze announces that the year’s 
activities of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
will be resumed September 12 at a membership luncheon 
meeting at which the eighteen Chicago members of the 
Million-Dollar Round Table will set out to answer ques- 
tions at an “Information Please” program. 

The Alabama Fraternal Congress at its annual conven- 
tion in Birmingham elected Howard G. Clark, Jr., Birm- 
ingham, Life Insurance Society of America, president, and 
Mrs. Dixie Norsworthy, Montgomery, Woodmen’s Circle, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Life Underwriters’ 
Association for the coming year have been announced as 
follows: John H. Johnson, president; Fred C. Porter, vice- 
president; Kenneth F. Summers, secretary, and Marcus 
G. Knoblauch, treasurer. 

The Life Agency Supervisors’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey will hold its first dinner-meeting of the 1940- 
4l season at the Down Town Club, Newark, on Sep- 
tember 24. 








BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ALL STREET enjoyed a period of marked improve- 

ment last week, in contrast with the dull period of 
mid-summer. The trading volume moved over the 1,000,000 
share mark last Thursday, the largest turnover in nearly 
three months. Pivot shares reflected gains from two to 
five points for the week with all important groups of 
stocks in demand. Optimistic war reports were the prin- 
cipal contributing factor to the upswing on the Big Board. 


N top of the strategic move of President Roosevelt 
O in swapping over-age destroyers to Great Britain for 
various air and naval bases in the Western Hemisphere, 
came the action of the House of Representatives when they 
voted in Committee of the Whole to delay the operation of 
the selective military draft for a period of sixty days. The 
approved amendment to the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, spon- 
sored by Rep. Hamilton Fish (R., N. Y.), proposed that 
for sixty days after President Roosevelt approves the Bill, 
the recruiting job would be pushed by Presidential Procla- 
mation, and if this drive failed to produce the 400,000 
men now needed by the Army for its first increment, then 
the government would make up the deficiency by the 
selective draft which the Bill provides. 


ONGRESS is looking forward to winding up its affairs 
C by Oct. 1 so that its members will be able to rush 
back home and make any repairs that are needed to their 
respective political fences. This session is probably the 
longest one, particularly for an election year, in the his- 
tory of Congress. The Senate is lagging in clearing the 
decks of unfinished business, and a few of the bills that 
need polishing off are: Debate on the excess profits tax; 
the Lee Amendment, which proposes to draft wealth in 
case of war, and the Shepard “Home Guard” bill which 
has yet to come from the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and indications are that it will require speedy legis- 
lation to shove it through both Houses by the first of next 
month. The business of the House of Representatives is 
much better off as it has cleaned up the most important 
item of legislation with the passage of the Conscription 
Bill. The date of adjournment, as political observers see 
it, rests entirely in the lap of the Senate. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

dropped 9% points to 82 per cent of capacity, the Jron 
Age estimates. The Labor Day holiday reduced the indus- 
try’s operations although some plants operated on Labor 
Day at overtime wage costs, indicating a strong demand 
for steel. 


C OTTON futures sold off 4 to 8 points for the week due 

to a reactionary trend after holding prices to high 
levels since early in August. Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade closed %-2% .cents higher last week. 
Profit taking was more than offset by government, mill and 
elevator buying during the week. Corn was off % cent; 
oats down % cent and rye up 1% cents. : 


—The Statistician. 
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Franklin Life’s Deal 
With Great American 


Announcement that the major re- 
sources and business of The Great 
American Life Insurance Company of 
San Antonio, Texas, were united this 


week with The Franklin Life Insur- - 


ance Company of Springfield, Illinois, 
has been made by Chas. E. Becker, 
president of both companies. 

Franklin Life is one of the sub- 
stantial and highly respected institu- 
tions of the country. It is the oldest 
company originally chartered and con- 
tinuously operated under Illinois laws. 
Founded in 1884, The Franklin is one 
of the 12 oldest stock legal reserve life 
insurance companies in America. It 
has $177,500,000.00 of business in 
force. The Great American Life was 
organized by Mr. Becker in San An- 
tonio 10 years ago and has enjoyed 
rapid growth. It has over $40,000,- 
000.00 of insurance in force with a 
capital and surplus account of $1,150,- 
000.00. 

Several months ago the entire capi- 
talization of The Franklin Life In- 
surance Company was acquired by 
the same financial interests that con- 
trol The Great American organization. 
The unification program made effec- 
tive this week throughout the operat- 
ing areas of the two companies is the 
result of identical ownership. 

Through the process of uniting the 
ordinary business of The Great Amer- 
ican with that of The Franklin, the 
Illinois company will have over $200,- 
000,000.00 of insurance in force. Its 
capital has been increased $850,000.00. 
Assets of The Franklin will also be 
increased to nearly $44,000,000.00. 

The Great American Life will re- 
main in San Antonio a separate unit 
of Mr. Becker’s organization, operat- 
ing as primarily an industrial com- 
pany. Reinsurance of the major 
portion of its ordinary business means 
that it will have over $10,000,000.00 
of industrial production in force. 


1LA.C. Honors Putnam 


T the convention of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference held early this 
week at Atlantic City, Henry H. Putnam, 
retired advertising director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
one of the founders of the I.A.C., was pre- 
sented with a suitably framed citation 
honoring his many years of service. Offi- 
cers elected by the Conference were as 
follows: President—David C. Gibson, 
vice-president, Maryland Casualty Co., 
succeeding Raymond C. Dreher, of the 
Boston Insurance Co.; vice-president— 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., superintendent of ad- 
vertising, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, Camden Fire Insur- 
ance Association. 








—— 


Naval Group Headed by 
G. A. Eubank Meets 


The Civilian Advisory Committee 
“H,” of which the chairman is Gerald 
A. Eubank, manager of the Downtown 
Ordinary Agency of the Prudential in 
New York, met Sept. 10 on the U.S.S. 
Illinois to consider progress in aiding 
the efforts of the Naval Reserve for 
the Third Naval District in enrolling 
5000 reserve midshipmen called for in 
the naval expansion program. The 
committee members were the guests 
of Captain John J. London, U.S.N., 
commanding officer of the U. S. Naval 


Reserve Midshipmen’s School, New 
York. 
Besides Chairman Eubank, com- 


mittee members present at the meet- 
ing and the luncheon preceding it in- 
cluded: Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual 
general agent, who is vice-chairman 
of the committee; Dr. B. R. Comeau, 
Prudential medical referee; Eugene 
Homans, Equitable Life general 
agent; Francis Low, Home Life 
agency supervisor; Sayre Macleod 
and Robert E. Wilkins, Prudentiai 
supervisors; Richard S. Perkins, of 
Harris, Upham & Co., and Weatherly 
Reinmund, of Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Co. 











333 Sixth Ave. 


Save Money with VARI-TYPER 


Many Insurance Company organizations are 
saving money by using the Vari-Typer ... 
the composing Type Writer with changeable 
faces and spaces. 
reduces composition and printing costs for rate 


schedules, office forms, bulletins, booklets, 
folders, etc., for either Mimeograph or Offset re- 
production. Investigate the savings possible on 


all your required printing. 
WRITE TODAY for new demonstration 
portfolio. “How Insurance Companies are 


Profiting With Vari-Typer”’ with actual 
samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


This compact office machine 


New York, N. Y. 
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Shenandoah Entertains 
Agents at Home Office 


There was no nonsense about “com- 
bining business with pleasure” when 
the Shenandoah Life agents, execu- 
tives and their guests gathered in the 
home office city of Roanoke, Va., re- 
cently for their annual agency con- 
vention. They went there for the 
avowed purpose of having a_ good 
time—and to give to the officers of the 
company an opportunity to express 
their appreciation for the hard and 
fruitful work the men and women in 
the field have performed during the 
past year. More than 250 were in 
attendance, and a dinner party for 
the ladies with a stag party for the 
men featured the first evening’s ar- 
rival. 

The organization meeting was held 
Thursday morning with Vice-Presi- 
dent Worley Harr presiding and there 
were addresses of welcome by Walter 
W. Wood, mayor of Roanoke, John 
A. Farr, vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Roanoke and B. 
F. Moomaw, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Roanoke. These 
were followed by an address of wel- 
come by President Paul C. Buford, 
announcement of the home office re- 
ception by Vice-President Chas. E. 
Ward and the introduction of officers 
and Department heads. 

On Thursday evening, the agency 
dinner was held with Vice-President 
Henry E. Thomas presiding, while on 
Friday about one hundred of the 
guests were taken to Mountain Lake 
where luncheon was served at the 
Mountain Lake Hotel. About one 
hundred were taken on a sightseeing 
trip to Natural Bridge with luncheon 
at the Natural Bridge Hotel. Those 
remaining in Roanoke were given 4 
luncheon and a sightseeing trip 
around the city. 

Friday evening the banquet was 
held with President Paul C. Buford 
as Toastmaster. During the dinner 
there was a musical program and the 
visitors and the home office staff were 
entertained by a “Mischievious Wait- 
er.” Group singing was led by Francis 
Walters. 


Pan-American Representative 
Appointed State Treasurer 


District Manager Jeff B. Bates of 
Columbia, South Carolina, was re 
cently appointed by Governor May- 
bank to complete the unexpired term 
of state treasurer. Mr. Bates was 
formerly state senator for Richlané 
County and his new appointment re 
flects the high regard which the people 
of his state have for his character, 
ability and cooperation. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


UST as the last Spectator went to press, word was re- 

ceived from Boston of the death of Charles E. Belcher, 
a familiar and friendly figure in New England insurance 
circles. For almost one-half a century Mr. Belcher was 
connected with The Standard, New England’s insurance 
weekly. On all sides one hears expressions of regret and 
praise for the capabilities of the late editor. 


* * * 


OR many years he had conducted a column in The Stand- 

ard under the pen name of Innit and from that column, 
the first since Mr. Belcher’s passing, comes an intimate 
picture from an unknown writer. It is impossible here to 
reprint the entire column, but here are a few of the things 
that went into it: “You may have sensed the way he 
wrote. He was of a generation of newspapermen who 
wrote in longhand. More often than not, his thoughts 
flowed faster than the pen could write; hence he character- 
istically dispensed with the articles ‘the’ and ‘a.’ Despite 
the nominal anonymity of the page, his writings were es- 
sentially personal, his own views and observations. Yet 
the word ‘I’ rarely appeared on his page; he scorned to 
use the editorial ‘we’; so he fell back on ‘the writer.’ That 
avoidance of ‘I’ was typical.” 

- * * 


Mi R. BELCHER was a big man, big in body, brain 

and heart. His physical strength was impressive, 
even in recent years, when he occasionally performed 
casual feats of strength surprising in a man of nearly 






seventy. But the most notable of his characteristics were 


those that sprang from his heart. He was a generous, 
kind and friendly man. He liked most people and most 
people liked him. For the few exceptions there were gen- 
erally good reasons. It was his quality of inspiring 
friendship and confidence that marked and largely made 
his career. He saw other men’s problems with their own 
eyes, and as a disinterested confidant he was able to render 
at times invaluable service to his friends. Sometimes just 
by listening as they marshalled their thoughts aloud, 
sometimes by responding with his own reactions to a prob- 
lem or plan, and sometimes by acting as a discreet and 
trustworthy intermediary. 
* * * 


4i R. BELCHER was intensely human. An active 
curiosity bolstered his professional quest for news. 
He was eager to be helpful, for the sake of the deed itself, 
but while he never sought recognition for what he did, he 
cherished all personal tokens of appreciation. He was, 
withal, a sensitive man and capable of being deeply hurt 
himself, took care to avoid inflicting pain on others. He 
enjoyed life in many ways, but particularly in the com- 
panionship of his fellows. He had his firm convictions on 
many subjects, but they were not arrived at hastily. 
Despite a natural conservatism his mind was not closed to 
new ideas. He had a wholesome respect for honorable 
success, but he did not despise failure, for he was under- 
standing and sympathetic. He was intolerant of only one 
thing, and that was sham or insincerity. He was himself, 
above all, sincere.” 
x * * 
F you knew Charles E. Belcher and almost everyone in 
New England did, you will probably agree that the fore- 
going picture was drawn true by someone who knew Mr. 
Belcher well. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
























































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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URING the past decade the 
American public has become 
acutely aware of the importance 
of “big” money accumulations 
and expenditures through having 
witnessed the spotlighted Wash- 
ington scene and the average 
man has become a great deal 
more interested in exactly how 
these monetary transactions af- 
fect him personally. He has 
even learned vaguely the differ- 
ence between millions and bil- 
lions, and interested propaganda 
agents have learned that they can 
throw a terrific scare into him, or 
fill him with high elation merely 
by printing another “Billions To 
Be Spent” story. All of which 
should work out very well for 
the life insurance industry which 
has so long been handicapped 
by the sheer bigness of its opera- 
tions. The common man may 
distrust monumental size as re- 
flected in government budgets, 
but when he reads that his life 
insurance companies have dis- 
bursed so and so many billions 
of dollars in death claims, in 
policy loans and in payments to 
living beneficiaries he will be 
inclined to feel that the sun is 
still shining in a dreary world. 
Perhaps with something of 
this thought in mind, President 
Theodore P. Beasley of the Re- 
public National Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Texas, devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his conven- 
tion address at a recent annual 
meeting of the Republic organi- 
zation to a review of the big- 
ness, or more properly, the em- 
braciveness, of the business of 


With The Editors 


An Impressive Record 


life insurance and its effect on 
the national economy. 
Recalling that we all are in- 
clined at times to forget the ob- 
vious, Mr. Beasley reviewed at 
some length the origin, progress 
and present position of life in- 
surance in this nation and in the 
world at large, pointing out that 
the business was founded in this 
country in the year 1842 and that 
by 1845, with a population of 
approximately 25 million people 
in the United States, there were 
only five thousand life insurance 
policies outstanding. Today, 
with a population of 130 million 
people, we find over 65 million 
of them owning more than 125 
million policies, with a face value 
in excess of 115 billion dollars. 
And, although the people of the 
United States comprise only 
about 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, they own 70 per cent 
of the world’s life insurance. 
Based on recent figures for our 
national income, this great life 
insurance fortune totaling 115 
billion dollars, is enough to pro- 
vide two full years of income 
for every family in the United 
States. Or, measured another 
way, it is equal to 25 per cent of 
the nation’s wealth. Although 
some people seem to think that 
the point of saturation has been 
reached in the life insurance 
business, it is found that peo- 
ple invested more money in life 
insurance last year than in any 
similar period of time. That sur- 
vey also proved that 96 per cent 
of the people actually believe 
in life insurance, and that count- 
ing the beneficiaries as well as 




































those who own life insurance 
policies, the institution of legal 
reserve life insurance affects the 
lives of more than 100 million 
people. 

And, contrary to ordinary 
opinion, this survey shows that 
more than 17 million women own 
life insurance policies, in addi- 
tion to the approximately 50 
million men who are policyhold- 
ers. The survey also brought out 
the fact that last year women 
purchased 20 per cent of all the 
new life insurance which was is- 
sued. Mr. Beasley remarked, 
parenthetically at this point, that 
the agent who has been passing 
up the prospects in this classi- 
fication has been overlooking ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of his 
sales possibilities. 

Then, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of life insurance payments 
to others than beneficiaries of 
death claims, the speaker re- 
minded that more than three bil- 
lion dollars were paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries last 
year, 63 per cent of it was paid 
to living policyholders, through 
maturing endowments, cash sur- 
renders, annuity contracts, and 
the payment of dividends. And, 
for the same year that the com- 
panies of the United States, un- 
der the terms of 480,000 matur- 
ing endowment policies, paid a 
total of more than 173 million 
dollars, while under the terms 
of more than 300,000 annuity 
contracts they paid a total of 
112 million dollars. In other 
words, these two sources of pay- 
ments amounted to nearly 300 
million dollars. 
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